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Postwar Personnel Planning 


The importance of post- 
war personnel planning is emphasized in a 
recent study by the Research Institute of 
America.* According to the Institute, seri- 
ous personnel obligations will be imposed 
by law on employers in the postwar period. 
Management must weigh the possibility of 
labor quotas, of dismissal wage demands, 
etc.; and personnel dislocations must not be 
permitted to slow the task of reconversion. 
In addition, companies should determine 
now what wartime personnel devices are 
worth carrying on into the peace. 
A check list for personnel planning fea- 
tured in the study includes the following 
pointers: 


1. Don’t overlook the legal as well as 
contractual obligations to returning service- 
men which you will have to fulfill. 

2. Prepare estimates of personnel require- 
ments for the several phases of transition 
through which your company is expected 
to pass. 

3. Make sure your company doesn’t incur 
any contract obligations on seniority which 
conflict with the rights of servicemen. It 
is very probable that seniority will be de- 
fined by the courts as accrued during mili- 
tary service. 

4. Consider carefully what to do with key 
workers who will temporarily not be needed 
during your reconversion period. 

5. Check on the number of your workers 
planning to quit their jobs voluntarily 
after the war. 

6. Be prepared for some form of dismis- 
sal wage legislation. 

7. Study the effects of dismissals on your 
postwar payroll taxes. 

8. Review your wartime experiences to 
determine what sources of labor supply are 
likely to prove most satisfactory. 

g. If your company’s postwar plans call 


* Your Business After the War, Research Institute of 
America, New York, October, 1943. 


for new types of activity, consider the need 
for a retraining program and estimate its 
duration and cost. 

10. Consider the disrupting influence and 
higher unit cost resulting from a large 
labor turnover. 

11. Consider the advisability of introduc- 
ing or expanding health and medical ser- 
vices and group life insurance for your 
employees as important morale-building 
factors. 

12. Check the personnel and tax-saving 
aspects of pension and profit-sharing plans. 


* 


Joint Selective Service 
Committees 


A prevent disruptive 
drafting of their key personnel by local 
selective service boards, companies engaged 
in war production or essential civilian activi- 
ties are being urged by the War Manpower 
Commission to. establish selective. service 
committees on which management and labor 
would have equal voice. As described by 
The Journal of Commerce, each joint com- 
mittee would be responsible for preparing 
a replacement schedule that would insure 
retention of key workers. Operation of these 
committees would serve to dispel the suspi- 
cious attitude of many local draft boards 
toward deferment requests by employers, 
and would preclude any charge by labor 
that such requests are discriminatory or 
arbitrary. 

A model for such committees may be 


_ found in the Labor-Management Selective 


Service Committee of the New York Ship- 
building Corporation, Camden, N. J., which 
was launched over a year ago at a time 
when draft inroads were threatening the 
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company’s production schedules. This com- 
mittee is composed of two representatives 
of management and two of labor, with a 
member of General Hershey’s staff assisting 
in an advisory capacity. Meeting every other 
day, the committee projects its needs on a 
six months’ basis, compiling replacement 
schedules which are approved by the State 
Director of Selective Service for the guidance 
of local boards. In considering requests for 
deferment, the committee weighs such fac- 
tors as reports of output, absence records, 
and similar data. Consultation with local 
boards is resorted to in questionable cases. 

“Given the responsibility, the workers’ 
representatives on a joint selective service 
committee will carry out their duties as 
rigidly as management,” a Selective Service 
official declares. “Moreover, the other em- 
ployees realize the verdict will be fair, 
since it comes in large part from their own 
spokesmen.” 


* 


Turnover Causes and 
Remedies 


Riionssiteintite 26 defi- 
nite causes, singly or in combination, under- 
lie the heavy labor turnover in American 
war plants, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion reports.* Many of the causes are famil- 
iar ones in industrial circles, while others 
are new and often seemingly trivial. 

Large numbers of workers quit in order 
to get jobs at higher wages; others change 
jobs because they feel that they are not 
doing enough for 
though they may be working in a war plant. 
A worker may quit his job because there 
seems to be no chance for advancement; 
another may feel that the job gives him 
no chance to express his ideas and that, 
therefore, his ability is unrecognized. Poor 
health causes some quits. A worker often 
quits because he cannot find adequate hous- 
ing or because he gets tired of battling his 


* The Labor Market, December, 1943. 
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way long distances on crowded street cars 
and busses. He may not like his hours, his 
working conditions, or his foreman. He 
may consider his work too hazardous. 
These are the long-familiar reasons for 
workers’ quitting. 

Then there are newer, lesser-known, but 
just as potent reasons. If a worker is a 
stranger in town, he may become restless 
and unhappy because of a lack of social 
contacts or recreation after work. He often 
becomes discouraged because of enforced 
delays, layoffs, or work interruptions that 
he does not understand even though they 
may be inevitable. There may not be proper 
facilities for providing meals near the plant. 
The worker may think the war is nearly 
over and may want to find a more perma- 
nent, peacetime job. And then some men 
are naturally restless and periodically get 
the urge to look elsewhere for a job. 

WMC reports show that, because of 
widespread turnover, war plants are finding 
it necessary to hire 17 workers to get a net 
employment increase of 3. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports show that the quit rate is 
even higher for all manufacturing. 

The following cases exemplify the effect 
of turnover on war production: A West 
Coast aircraft plant had a payroll of 30,950; 
at the end of two months the payroll had 
decreased to 29,450. Yet during the interval 
the plant had hired 3,225 workers. An East 
Coast war contractor had a labor force of 
30.550 in March. Although he hired 4,850 
workers in the next two months, his pay- 
roll increased by only 150. In the Midwest, 
a war manufacturer hired 1,300 workers and 
still experienced a net loss in his labor force 
of 100 between May and July. 

Both WMC and War Production Drive 
labor-management committees are attempt- 
ing to reduce the quit rate in essential in- 
dustries. —The WMC employment stabiliza- 
tion program has eliminated much turnover. 
WMC management-labor committees, work- 
ing with local business men, have in many 
cases arranged lengthened shopping and 
banking hours for the convenience of war 
workers, and effected needed improvements 
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in transportation, recreational and eating 
facilities. 

Hiring and exit interviews have proved 
effective in many cases in explaining to the 
worker the importance of his job and in as- 
certaining the problems that are bothering 
him and causing him to consider quitting. 
Exit interviews in some cases have been 
successful in persuading half of the em- 
ployees who had announced their intention 
of quitting to remain on the job.* 

A rubber company in Willoughby, Ohio, 
had its personnel manager or employment 
director (the employee had his choice) inter- 
view all workers who were quitting. The 
official first determined the reason for the 
worker’s leaving and then sought to solve 
the problem. If necessary, the worker’s fore- 
man or supervisor—even the plant manager 
—was called into the discussion in an effort 
to reach a fair solution. This method en- 
abled the plant to save more than 50 per 
cent of the workers interviewed. A similar 
program in a Euclid, Ohio, aircraft plant 
also caused more than half the workers to 
change their minds. 


* 


Industrial Feeding Program 


How will war workers 
fare nutritionally in 1944? 

“The nutritive values of war workers’ 
diets in 1944 can be better on the whole 
than in any recent years,” says Norman 
Gold, Chief, Civilian Food Requirements 
Bianch, Food Distribution’ Administration. 

More workers in 1944 will be able to 
secure an adequate lunch on the job if the 
goals of the government’s Industrial Feeding 
Program are achieved. The goals include: 
(1) to expand in plant feeding so that 5,500- 
000 more workers may have on-the-job food 
service; (2) to provide the necessary equip- 
ment, food and materials; (3) to develop 
and gain acceptance of standards for ade- 


* See Mechanics of the Exit Interview, pages 231-239 of 


this issue, for suggestions on exit interview pro- 
cedure. 


quate service; (4) to extend the educational 
programs on nutrition for workers and their 
families through industrial and community 
channels. 


The President urged more in-plant feed- 
ing in a statement made December 22, 1943, 
and requested WPB, the War Department, 
the Navy and the Maritime Commission to 
make necessary funds and materials avail- 
able for such equipment and facilities as 
may be required for the program. 

‘The FDA, in its responsibility for direc- 
tion of the in-plant feeding program, has 
organized an Inter-Agency Committee on 
Food for Workers to coordinate the activities 
of WFA, WPB, OPA, WMC, War Depart- 
ment, Navy, Marittme Commission, FWA 
and the U. S. Public Health Service. Similar 
committees are being formed on the regional 
level. 

Companies desiring advice on their em- 
ployee nutrition problems can request a 
survey by a representative of the Nutrition 
in Industry Division of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. The nutrition repre- 
sentative will prepare a report and recom- 
mendations, and where necessary will assist 
plant managements in obtaining food allot- 
ments and restaurant equipment priorities. 
If a manpower problem is involved in pre- 
paring or serving food, a stabilization plan 
may be worked out through the WMC. 

The need for such a coordinated program 
has long been evident. Officials estimate 
that only one-fifth of the nation’s war 
workers now benefit from some system of 
in-plant feeding. In Britain, on the other 
hand, 96 per cent of all factories employing 
250 or more, plus thousands of smaller 
plants, operate “canteens” and credit them 
with improving employee morale and re- 
ducing absenteeism. 


* 
Lunch-Hour Recreation 


P ce those planning to 
organize lunch period recreation programs 
or expand those already in operation, the 
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Industrial Recreation Association advocates 
the following simple steps as basic to a sat- 
isfactory program: * 

1. Analyze facilities now available and 
future possibilities in areas within and near 
plant. 

2. If possible, determine interests of em- 
ployees by means of a survey. 

3. Provide equipment necessary for ac- 
tivities in which interest has been expressed. 

4. Check for leadership among employees 
to aid in initiating activities and instructing 
those interested but unfamiliar with certain 
games, sports, crafts, etc. 

5. Utilize promotion facilities within 
plant—employee publication, p. a. system, 
etc.—for spreading news of program and 
stimulating participation. 

‘Suggested noon-hour activities include 
games and sports, music, movies, dramatics, 
church services, crafts, dancing, and reading 
promoted through a plant library. As a 
general rule, the less strenuous games and 
sports which require little change of cloth- 
ing are most satisfactory for brief recrea- 
tional periods—e.g., archery, badminton, 
billiards, bowling, card games, checkers, 
chess, croquet, dart games, deck tennis, 
horseshoes, shuffleboard, softball, table ten- 
nis, volleyball. 

Midshift movies are liked by both man- 
agement and labor, according to a recent 
survey by Modern Industry; and entertain- 
ment films receive a two-to-one vote over 
educational films from the workers them- 
selves. Cartoons, morale films, comedies and 
news features fit readily into short periods, 
although feature-length pictures may be 
shown serial-style. Both full-length features 
and shorts of all kinds may be rented from 
film exchanges, and several government 
agencies have features available. Projectors 
may be purchased or rented; or a coopera- 
tive arrangement may be entered into with 
other plants, since the equipment is not in 
use much of the time. 

Samples of the “Recreation Interest 
Finder,” a survey blank for determining 


* Lunch Hour Recreation, Industrial Recreation Associa- 
tion for American Industry, Chicago, 1943. 
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recreational interests, may be obtained from 
the Industrial Recreation Association, 1 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


* 


A Practical Rehabilitation 
Plan . 


A model veterans® reha- 
bilitation plan has been put into effect by 
the Todd Shipyards Corporation, which 
already is employing more than 1,000 vet- 
erans of World War II in its nine ship- 
building and ship repair yards. As outlined 
by The Journal of Commerce, Todd’s pro- 
gram is based on the conviction that, with 
proper placement, training and adjustment, 
the physically handicapped ex-serviceman 
is fully capable of resuming normal civilian 
activity. Of the veterans employed by the 
corporation, some were released from the 
services because of age, but others are physi- 
cally unfit, handicapped or psychoneurotic 
in varying degrees. 

A disability chart and questionnaire pro- 
vides the management with a case history 
of the physically handicapped veteran seek- 
ing work. The chart enables the plant to 
place the applicant in a job where his 
handicap will least affect his performance. 
Incidentally, an investigation has revealed 
that approximately 8 per cent of the special- 
ized jobs in the yards can be handled by 
even the more seriously disabled men with- 
out a decrease in production. 

In a special letter inviting ex-servicemen 
to apply for jobs and thus ease the ship- 
yards’ manpower problem, the company 
says: “We believe the employment of handi- 
capped veterans will not only be beneficial 
to them in the reconstruction of their lives, 
but a very definite aid in the war effort as 
a whole, and a living inspiration to others 
in our yards.” And, indeed, yard morale 
has been given a tremendous boost by the 
employment of men who have fought and 
bled in North Africa, in Italy, in the Aleu- 
tians, and on battlefields of the Far Pacific. 











THE MORALE FUNCTION OF THE EXECUTIVE 


By LeROY H. KURTZ 


Department of Public Relations 
General Motors Corporation 
New York City 


Like leaders in all fields of endeavor, business executives cannot stand still. They 
must constantly seek new horizons, or else lose interest in their work and bog down 
mentally and physically. It is one of top management's prime responsibilities to 
maintain a progressive attitude on the part of the executive staff. Mr. Kurtz indi- 
cates here what the chief executive can do to reverse the tendency of some good 
men to slow down. The paper was presented originally before The Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education {Industrial Engineering) at its fiftieth annual 
meeting. 


ORALE is a state of faith. In military, political or industrial affairs it 
is essentially faith 
—In the organization. 
—In its leadership. 
—In its objectives. 
—In the achievement of these objectives. 

Morale is personal in origin, for, as Napoleon said, ‘““There is no such 
thing as a good regiment or bad regiment, but there is such a thing as a 
good or bad colonel.” Organization morale thus operates from the top 
down. Only enlightened leadership in action can produce the esprit de 
corps that distinguishes the alert, aggressive, continuously advancing army, 
party or business institution. 

Since this quality must be transmitted from the leader through his 
subordinates until it permeates the whole personnel, it follows that the 
real morale officer of an organization is the chief executive. It is he who 
must keep the members of the executive staff “tuned up” so that they will 
effectively carry out their morale function. 

Morale results not from giving people something but from making 
proper demands upon them—demands which enable them to win the psy- 
chological rewards of achievement. As for direction and control, a tough 
but equitable discipline is a greater morale-builder than the flabby partiality 
of uncertain generousness. 

Morale connotes energy, eagerness, teamwork, success; lack of it is 
marked by confusion, apathy, muddling and failure. We particularly cannot 
atford these latter deficiencies in wartime anywhere in our industrial ma- 
chine. So today the morale function of the chief executive, recognized as 
vital in the original building of the business, must be accepted as equally im- 
portant in the energizing of the organization to its full fire power. 

At this point it might be well to define several of our terms. As a 
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leader exists to release the power of his followers to express themselves, we 
may say that leadership is the art of getting people in the right frame of mind 
to do their best. Morale is that quality of physical, mental and spiritual fit- 
ness that demands release in action against the recognized objective. 

An executive is one who is responsible for certain results involving the 
efforts of others. Senior executives include those assisting the chief executive 
in managing the enterprise as a’ whole, and those directly responsible for 
the operation’s principal divisions. 


Maintenance of Executive Efficiency 


It is fruitless to talk of the morale function of the executive if that execu- 
tive is not an efficient operator. The morale of the organization is based 
largely on the confidence of its members in the ability, experience and lead- 
ership of the responsible executives. Yet one sometimes hears executives 
complain of the lack of morale on the part of their staffs. They may not 
use this particular word, but the shortcomings described make -it evident 
that a morale deficiency is the fundamental cause of the condition men- 
tioned. It need hardly be argued that no leader blames his followers for lack 
of the spirit which it is his function to supply. 

A recent survey by an insurance research bureau among a ‘number of 
agencies showed an apparent close relationship between the morale of the 
personnel of the individual agency, and the over-all results obtained. The 
limiting factor was usually the quality of the management. Readers will no 
doubt be familiar with similar instances in other fields. We cannot assume 
that men whose managerial efforts are now unsatisfactory were not capable 
in earlier years. Undoubtedly many had then demonstrated their executive 
ability. What has happened? 

There are various reasons for the development of an adverse trend in 
the efficiency of some executives. The individual’s predetermined ambition 
may have been realized, or his age or failing health may contribute to a 
condition of declining strength and energy. Certain executives, too long in 
the same position, tend to believe that the important problems of the assign- 
ment have been solved and that nothing remains but to carry on in routine 
fashion. They thus acquire a layer of sophistication that insulates against 
new ideas and points of view. In other instances, while ably carrying on 
within the limits of the immediate operation, they may not be sufficiently 
farseeing to head off future trouble. 


CRITICAL ATTITUDE NEEDED 


In good times results may be satisfactory, regardless of a decline in 
organization efficiency, but when changed conditions bring about a poor 
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showing, the individual executive is scrutinized critically and, if slipping, 
is likely to fare badly. But such ruthless elimination might often be avoided, 
in the opinion of this writer. If industry were more critical of its executives 
in good times, it could be more lenient with them during hard going. If 
the chief executive will maintain a healthy dissatisfaction with his senior 
executives, regardless of current fine returns, they are likely to continue 
contributing to the progress of the enterprise. Otherwise some tend to be- 
come surf riders. Then, when the tide is going out, they will not have 
developed the muscles to swim against it. Who is to assume the task of 
checking the work of the senior executive, of inducing him to become more 
fully aware of the strategic details of his responsibilities, of providing in- 
centives for the fullest expansion and continuous output of his powers? 

The personnel department is usually busily engaged in training the 
lower ranks of employees, and in aiding in the selection of supervisors and 
minor executives. Also in many cases the personnel manager is not expected 
to concern himself with the activities of those who are equal or superior to 
him on the organization chart. The case of the senior executives is thus left 
in the hands of the chief himself. 

Several years ago it was suggested by E. R. Stettinius, Jr., then chairman 
of the finance committee of the United States Steel Corporation, that a com- 
pany of any size should have a vice president, or an assistant to the presi- 
dent, in charge of personnel. This officer would make it his business to 
keep in touch with the principal executives, to endeavor to maintain at par 
their interest and personal activity, and, when necessary or advisable, to 
recommend their transfer into more suitable positions. He would also 
endeavor to keep advancing a group of younger men qualified to take their 
places at the proper time. 

Mr. Stettinius’ suggestion is being carried out to a certain extent by a 
number of organizations, even though a high executive may not be given 
this particular task exclusively. The plan is an excellent one, for while 
there are many able supervisors, there are few good executives. It therefore 
‘seems but reasonable that something specific should be done to con- 
serve and strengthen those we have and to induce others to develop along 
the right lines. 

Executive positions require ability to base decisions on complex sets of 
circumstances. The responsibilities involved are such that many men 
definitely reject such positions; others find themselves unhappy in them; and 
still others, as suggested, lose interest and become relatively inactive. Cer- 
tainly any such occupants cannot possibly contribute favorably to organiza- 
tion morale. . 

Chief executives generally recognize the tendency of some members of 
their staffs to display a decline in interest and attention to their duties, par- 
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ticularly to their leadership functions. However, they are uncertain or differ 
as to what can or should be done about it. Professor Holden of Stanford 
University states, for instance, that when preparing his recent book on top 
management,* he observed a very strong interest in the handling of problem 
executives on the top side in almost every company participating in his 
study. However, he adds that none had found any satisfactory solution. 
Some top managers whom this writer has contacted personally think that this 
is an inevitable situation to be handled eventually through a pension system, 
in the meantime transferring the individual to a position where no particular 
driving power is required. Others feel that a shifting around into new re- 
sponsibilities tends to reawaken interest and ambition and cause an improve- 
ment in the executive’s efficiency. ; 

Now, what are some of the things the chief executive can do to 
strengthen the morale of his staff and of the organization generally? 

In the first place he must take the necessary time—time to demonstrate 
his appreciation of the vital importance of personal leadership.* The ten- 
dency is for the top executive to become divorced from actual operations, to 
concentrate on administration, and to leave leadership and personal contact 
with the organization to his subordinates. 

Secondly, aside from the general measures I shall mention for energiz- 
ing his staff, the chief should specifically direct his attention to their leader- 
ship qualities, in which lie an executive’s real strength. Some may be 
temperamentally unfitted to be leaders, but others may be induced to 
expand desirable latent qualities. In dealing with executives, what is most 
needed is not a program to show them what to do and how to do it, but a 
method of arranging for them to become aware of the need for something 
to be done. 

So it would seem that the important factor in all this is a recognition 
of the time at which men start to slow down. Once that is established, some- 
thing can be done to reinvigorate them and to arouse their former interest 
in progressive ideas and forward-looking activities. It is ordinarily difficult, 
of course, to recognize any such point in those with whom one is in daily 
contact, and who are apparently in agreement with our operating philosophy 
and procedure. ‘ 


Application of the Curve of Growth 


An untold story of American education is the relation of the teaching 
in our engineering schools to the replacement of the optimistic hunch and 
prejudiced opinion in a good part of our business institutions by the de- 








* Top-Manag t Organization and Control, by Paul E. Holden, Lounsbury S. Fish and Hubert L. Smith. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1941. 
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liberate search for facts upon which to base commercial policies. Engineer- 
ing graduates also have taken into industry the research and testing point 
of view that has resulted in new methods of production, making possible 
continuous product improvement and lowered costs. 

A similar service can be rendered the nation through a projection of 
this doctrine of the experimental attitude into the hierarchy of practicing 
management. Something is needed to assure the periodical tuning up of 
executive leadership in numerous organizations. 

The writer spoke some time ago with the chairman of the board of a 
large company about the progress being made by his organization. He was 
not satisfied. “We need an appraisal of executives to keep them good,” he 
said, ‘and for the sake of the younger men who want to forge ahead.” He 
believed too many of his executives felt they knew all the answers because 
they had grown up with the business. This mentality effectively insulated 
them from new ideas, and tended to repress the younger executives who 
could still see fresh horizons ahead. Unfortunately, such a state of affairs is ° 
not uncommon in businesses that have passed or are passing their first gen- 
eration. Each such organization has its own personnel difficulties that must 
be studied intimately before pertinent suggestions can be made, so it is 
feasible to consider here only some general approaches to these situations. 
But before discussing these, let us first look at a timetable and road map to 
spot our position and see where we are going—that is, the company and the 
executives guiding its destiny. 

Growth Curve: Exhibit A is the well-known S curve or Curve of Growth, 
as adapted by Paul Cherington to the history of a business depending on 
public favor.* ° 

In the pioneering period it grows slowly; as public acceptance comes, 
apparently nothing can stop it. It hits the peak of success, then hard work 
is required to keep it level, and a saturated market causes it to sag, despite 
frequent boostings, unless rejuvenated policies are injected about this point. 
This curve might be built up by a weighting of several factors, such as 
volume of sales, turnover, net profits, expense ratio, and ratio of sales to 
some total, such as known competitive volume. The curve is characteristic 
rather than exceptional. It traces the history of innumerable organizations 
that have passed from the picture after a promising start. It illustrates the 
career of a somewhat smaller number which have had to undergo reorganiza- 
tion of personnel and overhauling of policies before their position could be 
maintained or improved. 

Executive Progress: In view of the fact that the energy and ability of 
the executive group are importantly related to the situation of the company, 





* From People’s Wants and How to Satisfy Them, by Paul T. Cherington, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1935. 
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GROWTH CURVE 
CHARACTERISTIC LIFE-HISTORY OF A BUSINESS DEPENDING ON PUBLIC FAVOR 
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; EXHIBIT A 
it would seem but reasonable that we should likewise chart a Curve of 
Growth for each of these individuals. This has been done in Exhibit B. 

The top line of 100 per cent represents the feasible job. The curve 
travels through time. Our executive starts growing; he pushes the job; he 
reaches his peak of enthusiasm and performance. Then he starts to lose 
interest; the job pushes him; down he goes, unless he is imbued with fresh 
vision at about this point. 

The composition of this Executive Curve, as indicated in Exhibit G 
which constitutes a segment of the master curve, might include such factors as 
Executive Qualities, Executive Techniques, Results, and Future Value. 
These factors, properly weighted, would constitute 100 points maximum 


fot rating purposes. 
These factors have been weighted equally, except that the weight as- 
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signed to Results is double that of any of the others. From a Qualities rating 
of 85, Techniques 88, Results go, and Future Value 75, we arrive at a figure 
of 85.6 as representing the organization’s appraisal of this particular execu- 
tive in 1935. On the same basis for 1936, the total rating is 88; and so on 
for other years. But we do not stop with tabulating these figures. We apply 
them to develop this trend curve of our executive’s progress. 

It is obvious that the development of such a trend curve is more valuable 
to the business—and to the individual—than a study of the rating figures 
for single years. Good reasons are usually advanced and may be accepted 
for poor performance in any particular year, but a definitely established 
unfavorable trend should bring inquiry and action on the part of the chief 
executive. 
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Suggested rating materials from which this progress trend curve can be 
constructed are illustrated in Exhibits C to F. Naturally, the particular 
qualities, techniques or results to be considered in such ratings are dependent 
upon the type of business in which the executive operates and upon the 
area of his responsibilities. 

Executive Qualities: Here is a scale on which the executive may be rated 
on 10 qualities. Ratings may be Poor, Below Average, Average, Above Aver- 
age, or Excellent, each quality being weighted at from one to 10 points. 
Or attention may be given to suggested specific comments; with respect to 
Health, for instance, we might go from Poor Health—Often in No Condition 
to Work—up to Always Fit. Or questions may be asked to point up the 
rating, such as (under “Resourcefulness”): Is he resourceful? Can he usually 
produce a winning plan? Does he inspire this quality in others? Check for 
originality, imagination, alertness. (These qualities are not tar removed 
frem those named by John Hays Hammond as distinguishing the good 
engineer.) 

Executive Techniques: The same choice of procedures can be applied 
to the rating of Executive Techniques, for which the writer has selected the 
10 shown. 

Executive Results: Here is a sample results scale for a merchandising 
executive in a particular industry. He is rated on his ratio, or percentage 
of the total business obtained; on the profits made by his dealers; and, 
weighted to equal the other two factors, his own merchandising profits. 

Future Value: We might here consider these factors: 

Age—Present age and years to go. 
Health Tendency. 

Adaptability—for other assignments. 
Driving Power. 

While the rating trend curve indicates the progress of the individual 
executive, it is of course true that executives must be considered as good or 
poor only in relation to their responsibilities. In the abstract their qualities 
may rate high, yet because of one or two particular deficiencies they may be 
quite unsuited for a specific assignment. To be most effective, therefore, any 
rating of an individual executive should be matched with the profile of 
the particular responsibility assigned him. 

Individual ratings should be‘discussed once or twice a year with each 
executive so that he may know definitely where he stands in the organization 
and what the management thinks of his future value to the company. It is 
difficult for the individual to appraise this situation for himself—and business 
hopes and fears make poor material for the upbuilding of morale. There 
does not seem to be any logical reason for dodging this issue. 
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EXHIBIT F 


Regardless of the rating scheme adopted, a summary report that will 
facilitate action to correct any unfavorable trend should be prepared. This 
report would offer specific suggestions for possible educational or develop- 
mental measures, for transfer or dismissal (if necessary), or for promotion 
(if deserved). 


A Measurement of Executive Progress 


Thus, in fairness to executives, some written review and record should 
be kept of their progress and of their results. ‘This should be more than a 
history of their past actions. It should also reflect their present capacities 
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and indicate the direction in which they are going. Without periodical 
review of some such progress record, men are quite likely to be given assign- 
ments above or beneath their current capacity, based on a more or less hazy 
recollection of some prévious performance. 

There are two questions that must be answered before proceeding with 
confidence on this program. First, is it practicable to rate executives? And, 
second, is there likely to be an accurate relationship between ratings made 
in various years? 

As regards the first question, it is possible to cite varied opinions. Some 
top executives who give considerable attention to rating other personnel 
feel that an executive, because of the nature of his work, cannot be rated 
fairly. The writer has discussed the subject with many, and will quote several 
typical opinions. 

The executive vice president of a food manufacturing company says: 


The fact that a man reaches a senior executive position in a large corporation to- 
day is of itself evidence that he has a preponderance of the qualities necessary in that 
particular corporation at that particular time. That he has ascended high on the ex- 
ecutive scale should mean that he has the ability and willingness to carry responsibility, 
that he is able to make decisions speedily and correctly, and that he has good judgment. 

The qualifications and limitations of senior executives must be recognized, but 
it would be exceedingly difficult to devise any specific type rating which would be 
fair to all. 

Thus far our experience has been that we must accept the judgment of the asso- 
ciates of each executive as to his capabilities. There is ordinarily no problem in recog- 
nizing superior merit. The difficulty comes in finding those situations where men are 
slipping or where they are working just hard enough to get by. The management of 
every successful corporation must be continually on the alert to discover tendencies 
toward dry rot, and to use the pruning shears to prevent an accumulation of dead 
wood. No chief executive who lacks courage to meet these issues can long be successful. 

Under ordinary circumstances, when a person declines in effectiveness, he himself 
will rarely recognize or admit this. It is usually better to make a clean cut-off with as 
liberal a separation allowance or pension as the company can afford. * 


A well-known New York banker is dubious that a thoroughly objective 
use can be made of executive progress trends. ““The incompetent are so ad- 
verse to facing facts,” he says, “and the competent are too often unwilling to 
force them to do so, owing to emotional reactions.” 

Now for the affirmative side. The realistic president of a highly success- 
ful manufacturing company which has converted nearly 100 per cent to the 
war effort, and is.now doing over eight times its normal volume, heartily 
approves some such rating plan. He says: 


Chief executives should take inventory of their organizational setup much more 
frequently, not only for the good of the company but also for the good of the men 
themselves. The executive sets the tempo for morale or esprit de corps in organiza- 
tions, but many of us fail to realize that this is the case. 


The president of a large chain of retail stores feels that it is generally 
realized in business that many employees and executives tend to slow down 
and to become less efficient and resourceful. On the other hand, his observa- 
tion has been that most organizations merely tolerate such conditions, with- 
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out trying to do anything in particular about them. His experience has con- 
vinced him that certain standards can be developed for any position, and 
that performance against these standards should be reviewed periodically 
in concert by the chief executive, the personnel manager and the comptroller. 


A midwest banker, who has written notably sound treatises on manage- 
ment, is a firm believer in the regular rating of employees. Each employee 


in his bank is rated once a year by his immediate departmental or division 
superior. As he puts it: 


What we are principally concerned about is anyone who is a problem to the busi- 
ness or his associates. He is immediately put on a problem list, and a careful investi- 
gation is made of the situation to determine just how serious the problem is, if it can 
be corrected, if decisive action is necessary, or if ft is just one of those problems that 
we can and should live with because it is offset by other circumstances or advantages. 

At the end of one year and five years, the question is raised as to whether the in- 
dividual should stay with the business. This is where a good many future headaches 


can be stopped. 

This chief executive asks his staff at the close of the fiscal year for a 
progress report, consisting of a statement of what was accomplished in the 
year just passed and what they intend to accomplish in the coming year. 
This furnishes him with a quick review of the bank’s operations and provides 
in addition an accurate index of the individual’s attitude and comprehension 
of the organization’s program. He says further: 

The trouble with most businesses is that they expect efficiency but do not teach it, 
and while this may appear to apply mostly to the general body of employees, I think 
analysis will show that it applies just as much to the executive personnel. An executive 
slows down because his problem is not constantly redefined and his goal or his stand- 
ards not constantly moved out in front of him. 

-The relationship of ratings from year to year is obviously more impor- 
tant than the absolute accuracy of each individual rating. After all, it is 
more important to know where a man is going than where he is. A definitely 
unfavorable trend would certainly indicate that some action should be taken. 
Even a rating that remained constant would have its significance. 


It is difficult to understand why anyone who believes in ratings for in- 
dividual years should lack confidence in them when they are used to indicate 
a trend. While different persons may do the rating in various years, each 


approved rating nevertheless represents the organization’s opinion of the 
individual executive at that time. 


Of course, anyone in business is viewed with different eyes by those in 
different relationships to him. An executive, for instance, is considered in 
one light by those he directs, in another by his fellow executives, and in still 
another by his superiors. The sum of their opinions of him probably covers 
his capacities with reasonable accuracy, though some adjustment of views 
may be necessary before an over-all picture in proper focus is obtained. 
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COMPOSITE RATINGS DESIRABLE 


In rating senior executives, it might be well to provide a broad base 
for such appraisals by having ratings made by two or three equals, and by a 
superior if one exists. A satisfactory composite of such ratings could then 
be made by the executive in charge of personnel, and this approved or modi- 
fied by the chief executive. In this way an official evaluation of the executive, 
covering a particular period, is agreed upon by the organization. 

A rating system is, of course, a device to outwit human nature, which 
stubbornly refuses to be objective, prefers people it likes to those perhaps 
more competent, and rejects any fact opposed to its emotional prejudices. 
However, the very existence of such a system indicates an effort to be fair, 
and it should therefore be applied regularly, regardless of the degree to 
which it is actually followed in the handling of personnel. In this, as in many 
other matters, something is better than nothing. 

The fact that many employee rating schemes are gradually ignored or 
eventually discarded is not a condemnation of their utility but rather an 
argument for their necessity. Such action reflects the irritation and impa- 
tience that accompany any moral compulsion to substitute reasoned con- 
sideration for emotional selection, or to reappraise those about whom one 
has preconceived notions. 


Methods of Dealing with the Problem Executive 


An important morale phase of executive work is the construction of 
correct motivating forces for the individual employee through training, 
indoctrination, and the provision of incentives. Apparently too often, how- 
ever, the executive hierarchy is assumed to be sophisticated beyond the 
influence of normal motivating techniques. 

Some appeals do lose their force as time passes and financial success 
is reaped. The mature senior executive is not likely to respond to a chal- 
-lenge in the immediately enthusiastic and unquestioning way that charac- 
terized him as an aspiring junior. ‘He tends to be extremely critical of the 
end itself and of the means suggested to reach it, and to be overly conserva- 
tive in estimating the time element. These are natural reactions of the 
experienced, and one must be prepared to meet them. But while this atti- 
tude replaces the fire of youth, it would appear possible for leadership to 
inject, or induce the retention of, that spirit of inquiry and dissatisfaction 
which is by no means exclusively a youthful attribute. Scientists, research 
students, leaders of thought in all fields, whether their ages be 20 or 80, 
have this spark of divine discontent that urges them onward to fresh 
achievements. 

It is certainly a far better policy to build up a man to the point where 
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he can handle the responsibilities of a position, or else replace him, than to 
follow the all too common practice of letting others take over the important 
functions of his position, leaving to him only the privilege of interference. 


Now, what can be done to reinvigorate those executives who have lost 
some of their interest in their work, or otherwise to help those who are slip- 
ping? Of course, there is always the frank personal interview with the chief 
executive, which might be considered an obvious recourse except that too 
often executives carry on to the end without having been given any inkling 
by management that their attitudes or activities are unsatisfactory. 


Then, second, some executives should be given enforced vacations for 
reasons of health. Many executives disregard their physical well-being in 
their concern for the enterprise, become run down, and may eventually 
pass out of the picture because of physical inability to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities. 

Third is what seems to be the most common practice—that of horizontal 
promotion or transfer. Such transfers are made on the premise that a man 
may have made his contribution to a particular position but can bring 
something new and fresh to another assignment. 


Fourth, inject competition. Too often executive thinking becomes 
synthetic. Some executives begin to lean on their staffs not only for the 
conduct of current operations but also for any advanced thinking and 
planning required. One way to offset this tendency is to create a situation 
in which they are brought back into competition with those now actually 
carrying the burden of the work. A procedure through which this may be 
done has been devised and is worth serious study. It is a far-reaching pro- 
gram for clarifying organization lines, improving techniques, and placing 
management officials in competition for ideas with their equals and subordi- 
nates—exemplified in the Organization and Management Program of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, and in the somewhat more familiar multiple 
management plan adopted by McCormick, Williamson, and other com- 
panies. 


Where business executives are not subjected to constant competition, 
conditions frequently parallel those in an army where mediocre officers are 
pushed along automatically into higher grades in peactime, and finally 
wind up being pitched into a war. Therefore an important corollary to the 
horizontal switching of executives, or a factor to be injected into the situa- 
tion in which they are presently operating, should be an arrangement to 
promote this competitive element. (We are speaking here of competition 
primarily in thinking and planning. Naturally, the organization must be a 
unit in carrying out the plans.) 
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Fifth, a personal test. Chief executives who request their staffs to 
answer a list of questions bearing on their responsibilities may be surprised 
at their lack of familiarity with immediately important problems. 


Sixth, line and staff switches. Occasionally line executives who seem to 


be slipping are given staff assignments. This does not appear a satisfactory 
solution in most cases. The analytical, planning type of mind essential for 
a good staff man is not likely to be found in an ineffective or slowing-down 
executive. On the other hand, a good staff man who has gone stale may get 
his batteries recharged by a period of line responsibility in the field. The 
ideal line executive is one who does a good bit of staff work himself, instead 
of relying entirely on headquarters for his planning. But, unfortunately, 
many executives are not in this class. ’ 

Seventh, one might suggest specific assignments. A general executive, or 
one who has operated for years in a purely advisory or supervisory capacity, 
may react in a highly gratifying fashion when given a problem to handle 
personally. 

Eighth, retirement. Failing the possibility of improvement, there re- 
mains retirement, voluntary, induced or compulsory. More and more 
organizations are adopting pension plans that will permit the retirement 
on part salary of their personnel, including executives, at the ages of 60 or 
65. Napoleon, as is true of many modern business leaders, did not like to 
change his executive staff. But at St. Helena he said: “I was wrong. The 
idea is right up to a certain point, but when a man goes to sleep in his 
position he should be superseded.” 

Ninth, promotion outside. W. B. Donham, when Dean at Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, stated his belief that business 
must develop its leaders more rapidly so that they may be placed in a posi- 
tion to direct their organizations before they become superannuated. To do 
this he suggested that more young men of apparent ability be taken into an 
organization than needed, and that the surplus be promoted to outside 
companies. 

. Tenth, capitalizing the junior executive. As nothing can take the place 
of youth, it is highly important to capitalize its daring and energy. Manage- 
ment can well encourage fresh and even radical thought on the problems 
of the business from all those having sufficient understanding to design a 
program and enough interest to express it. Occasional or periodical exam- 
inations might disclose talent in the younger group suitable for promotion, 
besides providing a candid camera photograph of the current vision of the 
leaders of the organization. Particular efforts should be made to feature the 
achievements of the junior executives. This may be helpful in inducing 
the seniors to project their own thinking forward, and it will result in giving 
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the ability of the juniors fair consideration so that they may not be unduly 
held back. With the primary object of training the junior executives, it is 
not difficult also to arrange needed refresher seminars for the seniors. The 
medical and teaching professions recognize that education must be continu- 
ous, even among the leaders. Why does not this hold good also in the pro- 
fession of management? 

The junior executive should be encouraged to spend some time in 
studying other organizations, to meet and talk with leaders in other fields, 
and to keep in touch with progress throughout industry. He should so 
energize himself that he will not bog down to the deadening mediocrity 
that comes to so many with middle age, and thus contribute to that organiza- 
tion condition once graphically reported by Lord Kitchener: “The only 
continuity of policy I can see that has been maintained by the present 
military system in India, and is inherent in it, is that of making it easy to 
stand still and extremely difficult to move forward—a condition which 
cannot be described as satisfactory.” 


In closing, it may be well to summarize the principal points made in 
this paper: 

For their own guidance and to establish their proper standing in the 
organization, executive personnel should be evaluated periodically. 

- Such ratings should be used to indicate the trend of executive progress. 

Prompt action should be taken to head off any apparent unfavorable 
trend in executive effectiveness. 

For the good of both the individual and the business as a whole, an 
organization and management program should be developed that is, in effect, 
a course of continuous training. 

Long- and short-term goals and standards of performance should be 
established for the business as a whole and for the individual executive and 
the departments or branches under his supervision. 

Ways and means should be found for bringing new blood into the 
business so that management will always be in the position of controlling a 
dynamic force rather than of endeavoring to energize a tired staff. 

Men who are kept in a state of high morale do not readily lose interest 
in what they are doing. The chief executive, as the morale officer of the 
company, must see to it that his executive staff does maintain this interest. 

The result of such leadership is a confident and ready organization, 
able to handle calmly any emergency as it arises. In such organizations it 
is not necessary to make a hasty sweep of some officials when new conditions 
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arise, on the ground that they were competent to operate in normal times 
but have suddenly proved useless when the going has become hard. 

Finally—industry has long prided itself on developing its own leaders, 
although perhaps it might be argued that Time has developed them. It is 
extremely important for the nation that industry continue to develop its 
leaders, but it will now have to do this without the help of Time. 


A New Approach to Grievance Adjustment 


FRIENDLY, personal contact by the personnel department with 90 per cent 

or more of the rank and file every day! 

Personnel men will agree that such a policy would uncover numerous individual 
grievances and aid in eliminating them. The difficulty is that there is seldom a 
good excuse for making employee contacts so frequently. 

Our plant at McKees Rocks, Penna., has found that the free distribution of 
multi-vitamins facilitates contacts with almost 400 employees daily. Entirely aside 
from the beneficial effect of the vitamins on employee health (it is hoped that the 
results in this respect alone will justify the program), it is the belief of the plant 
manager and personnel director at McKees Rocks that these daily contacts of the 
vitamin distributor have proved a splendid means of improving personnel relations. 

The vitamin distributor—a girl in a clean, attractive uniform—distributes 
vitamin tablets daily to the employees at their workplaces. While they are swallow- 
ing these, with a cup of water for a chaser, the distributor (a member of the 
personnel department staff) has an opportunity to pass the time of day. If the 
employee “has something on her chest—such as a question on group insurance, 
withholding taxes, etc.—the vitamin girl either answers the question or tells the 
employee she'll get the answer for her. This she does by reporting back to the 
personnel director, who in turn asks the employee’s supervisor to give her “the 
lowdown.” 

Ben Marshall, personnel director at the McKees Rocks plant, states that a 
diversity of questions has been answered through the vitamin program—dquestions 
which might have developed into genuine grievances if the employees hadn’t found 
it convenient to “spill the beans” to the vitamin girl. Thus, while it is as yet 
impossible to gauge the effects of the vitamin program on worker health, the 
McKees Rocks plant already considers the program a success. 


—Josern Bartutis, Personnel Director, Owens-Illinois Can Company 
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MAKING AND INTERPRETING FUNCTIONAL 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


By JOHN J. FURIA 


Director, Division of War Training 
Executive Office of the Mayor 
New York City 


In connection with the work of the Mayor’s Committee on Simplification of Procedures, 
the New York City Division of Training has developed a body of principles and tech- 
niques to guide in the construction of functional organization charts. Acting on the 
assumption that the organization chart is a basic tool in the analysis and improve- 
ment of organizational procedures and functions, the Committee's first step in initiat- 
ing its work was to require such a chart from each municipal agency. Uniformity 
in chart construction was obtained through in-service training courses on the making 
of organization charts which were given to designees from the various city agencies. 
The principles and techniques discussed in these courses, together with suggestions 
received from specialists throughout the country in administrative and management 
fields, were then incorporated into a manual,“ on which this article is based. 


AN organization chart is a graphic presentation of the arrangement and 


interrelationships of the subdivisions and functions of an organization 
as they currently exist. The chart is a picture of the type and form of the 
organization, and it shows: (1) the general purpose and objective of the en- 
terprise; (2) all subdivisions (divisions, branches, sections, units, sub-units, 
groups or other subdivisions) of the organization; (3) the functions of.each 
subdivision; (4) the levels, lines and limits of authority and responsibility; 
and (5) the relationships of the various subdivisions of the organization. 
The chart should also give.a picture of the existing positions and their 
present status, and the geographic location of the various subdivisions if 
location is a factor. 


In general, a chart may serve several main purposes. Foremost among 
its practical uses are: 


1. It provides a quick, clear picture of what an organization is doing and 
through what channels it carries on its work. Organizational weak- 
nesses may be revealed through such a picture—e.g., confused lines of 
authority and responsibility, duplication of functions, inefficient allo- 
cation of personnel, too extended a span of control, lack of interme- 
diate supervisory levels. On the other hand, a chart may also reveal 
the effective features of some parts of the organization and suggest 
ways of extending such features to other parts of the organization. 

2. The chart is an invaluable tool of the administrator in indicating 


* Furia, John J., How to Make and Interpret Functional Organization Charts, Graduate Division for Training 
in Public Service, New York University, 1943. Public Business Management Series No. 2. This may be 
procured through the Book Store, New York University, Washington Square, New York City. 
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lines of future development and expansion. This indication of poten- 
tial developments may also provide a basis for present reorganization. 

3. As an aid in personnel administration, the chart is primarily useful 
in classification (i.e., job evaluation) and clarification of levels. 

t. The chart also serves to indicate the location and distribution of 
all personnel, and may show a need for study of the types of personnel 
that are being employed in the handling of the work (by revealing, 
for instance, the utilization of technical men in positions not requir- 
ing technical knowledge and skill). 

Some companies may also wish to use variations of charts for certain 
special purposes. For example, a chart may be used primarily in furthering 
the public relations of a company or in acquainting new employees with 
the organization. 


Forms and Types of Organization Structure 


In general, there are six types of organization structure. In the line 
type of organization, occasionally referred to in the literature as the “mili- 
tary” type, each subordinate is directly responsible to only one superior for 
all matters, and authority flows directly downward from the top of the or- 
ganization through the successive levels, as from b* to c* and c? in Diagram 
1. There is no purely line organization, but this type is often found in com- 
bination with one of the other kinds. 

In the line and staff type of organization, the simple line organization 
is supplemented by advisory and consultative subdivisions which have, how- 
ever, no direct authority over the line personnel, as s* and s? in Diagram 1. 
Absence of staff relationships in any organization is a rarity. 

Staff subdivisions are distinguished by the absence of a line of authority 
over other subdivisions in the organization, and by separate connecting lines 
to the box to which they are responsible. There may, however, be line au- 
thority within the staff subdivisions themselves which would be shown in 
subsidiary charts. 

In the functional type of organization, authority flows to lower-level 
subdivisions from more than one source, according to the activities or special- 
ties involved (see Diagram 2). This specialized use of the term functional 
should not be confused with its common usage to describe the activities of 
an organization. As used here, functzonal describes a particular kind of flow 
of authority, responsibility, and working relationship among varjous sub- 
divisions, a series of multiple, limited line relationships. While there is a 
multiplicity of authority which at first glance would indicate a lack of uni- 
fied command, there need be no conflict if the limits of authority are clearly 
defined. 
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DIAGRAM 1: Line and Staff Organization 
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DIAGRAM 2: Functional Organization 
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Other types of organization structure are the departmental, the geogra- 
phic, and a combination of all types. The departmental form of organiza- 
tion is the division of a company into a number of major subdivisions on the 
basis of major functions. The geographic form of organization is subdivision 
on the basis of location of activities, such as district offices, field offices, etc. 
But most organizations will represent a combination of two or more of the 
types and forms described. 


STEPS IN CONSTRUCTING THE CHART 

Planning is the first step in the construction of an organization chart. 
Plot the skeleton framework, indicating the various levels of authority and 
responsibility. Obtain the necessary information through a series of inter- 
views or questionnaires, spot checks or desk audits, or by a combination of 
these methods. Interviews should be held first with the head of the company 
or some other person who is familiar with the entire organization, and suc- 
cessively with the heads of the subdivisions. The information assembled 
should be specific with regard to: (1) the purpose and objectives of the or- 
ganization; (2) existing organizational subdivisions; (3) functions and ac- 
tivities; (4) lines and limits of authority and responsibility; (5) functional 
relationships; (6) positions, personnel costs, and titles; and (7) geographic 
location. 

On the basis of this information, prepare a tentative picture of the or- 
ganization, and check for accuracy with the heads of the various organiza- 
tional subdivisions. The construction of this working chart can be facilitated 
by using separate blocks of paper for each subdivision and shifting them 
about as needed to attain accuracy and a simulation of symmetry. 

The final chart should be well designed. For purposes of uniformity, 
the title should appear in the upper left-hand corner; the legend, in the 
upper right-hand corner; and the approval signature, date of approval, and 
name of person responsible for constructing the chart, in the lower right- 
hand corner (see Diagram 3). 

An appearance of symmetry in the arrangement of the boxes is desirable, 
but do not sacrifice accuracy for symmetry. The chart should be compact, 
but it should not be crowded to the point of confusing the picture. Lines 
should be as short as possible, and unnecessary angles should be avoided. 
To facilitate the process of drawing boxes, a template made of celluloid or 
other suitable material can be used. This is a pattern which can be em- 
ployed as a guide in drawing geometric figures. 

The chart should also be simple; it should not be large and clumsy. 
Draw the master chart on one sheet, and subsidiary charts on separate sheets. 
The number of charts required depends on the complexity of the organiza- 
tion. Construct as many as are needed to show the complete picture in a 
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DIAGRAM 3: Chart Design 


clear, understandable, and readily legible fashion. Small organizations of 
simple structure may not require subsidiary charts. 

The text and legend of the chart should be easy to interpret. Editorial, 
comments are unnecessary. Comments needed for clarification should appear 
in text, but the amount of text should be kept at a minimum. Each symbol 
and each type of broken line should be accounted for in the legend. 

The chart must be current; it is a picture of the organization as of a 
certain date. The date of acceptance should be indicated in the lower right- 
hand corner of each chart. Changes to be made on a specified date in the 
future should be indicated by broken lines and explained in the legend. 

Minor changes which were not contemplated when the chart was con- 
structed can often be indicated without constructing a new chart by pasting 
blank paper over subdivisions which have been abolished; inserting a new 
box for a newly created subdivision; or pasting a new box over the old one 
if significant changes have been made in designation, functions or positions. 
The dates of all such changes should be noted in the text. A reorganization 
will of course require a new chart. 

The chart should be easily legible. If it is necessary to reduce it, the 
reduction should not be such as to affect seriously the chart’s legibility. 
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Symbols rather than numerals should be used to refer to explanations in 
legend. A numeral 3 and a 5 might be easily confused, but an asterisk in a 


circle will stand out clearly from an asterisk in a triangle. Suggested sym- 
bols are: 


Methods of lettering are recommended in the following order of prefer- 
ence: (1) LeRoy or Wrico letter guide, (2) Varityping, (3) typewriting. 
Avoid fuzzy papers, since they reproduce poorly; the use of cross-section 
paper is not recommended, for it confuses the picture. Avoid colored or 
thin-bodied inks, which reproduce poorly; use black india ink with letter 
* guides. 

As has been indicated, completed charts should be approved. The 
master chart should be signed by the head of the company; the signing of 
secondary and tertiary charts may be delegated. 

Because the purpose of the title is to identify the chart clearly, the need 
for standardizing both its position on the chart and its general form is ap- 
parent. To conserve space, the title should be centered in the blank space 
available in the upper left-hand corner, allowing a sufficient margin so that 
it stands out clearly, and using type which is simple and compact. The name 
of the organization should be more prominently displayed than the other 
parts of the title (see Diagram 3). 

The charts of various organizations which were presented for analysis 
and study in the New York City Division of Training courses on chart-mak- 
ing showed that there have been no uniform practices in indicating chart 
titles. The title appeared in any corner of the chart or at top or bottom 
center. Some titles are so large that they dwarf the actual chart; others so 
small that they are almost illegible. 

The title should contain this information: name of the organization, 
such as United States Steel, Consolidated Edison; name of office or subdivi- 
sion thereof being charted (the title for the chart of a subdivision should 
always include the name of the organization as well as the name of the sub- 
division); type of chart, such as functional organization chart, structural or- 
ganization chart, process chart. 

The rectangle (not the circle, triangle, oval, or any other geometric 
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figure) is to be used to designate each subdivision graphically. For perma- 
nent full-time subdivisions the rectangle is a solid-line box (see Diagram 9). 
In general, the sizes of the boxes indicate the relative importance of the sub- 
divisions, and all the boxes on the same level should be the same size, prog- 
ressing from the largest box for the highest-level subdivision to the smallest 
box for the lowest-level subdivision. It may not be possible to adhere rigidly 
to this formula, and, in the last analysis, the amount of space needed to des- 
cribe functions and list personnel legibly will determine the size of each box. 

The following lines should be used in making boxes* which show 
special permanent subdivisions: 


| To show a permanent subdivision whose function is 
| only occasional, use dash line box. 





To show a full-time permanent subdivision to be 
created, use dot-dot-dot-dash line box. 


To show a part-time permanent subdivision to be 
created, use dash-dash-dash-dot line box. 


The doubled-line box, the dash-circle line box, and other such devices should 
be used instead of the solid-line box to indicate understudies, subdivisions 
which jointly perform a special group of functions, and other special con- 
ditions.** 


A standard box should include the following information: 


1. Designation (department, division, branch, section, unit, sub-unit, 
etc.). 

2. Description of functions. 

3. Number of positions or position breakdown of personnel budget. 


The total number of positions and, wherever possible, the total personnel 
budget of each subdivision should be shown at the bottom of each box. 
Asterisks or other symbols are used on the chart and explained in the legend 


*Each special box should be explained in legend. 


** Furia, John J., op. cit., pages 28-31. 
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to indicate part-time splitting of functions. ‘The following symbols may be 
employed to indicate exceptions for personnel: 


B Borrowed from subdivision in the same company 

D To be dropped after specified date (Indicate date in legend) 

L Loaned to subdivision in the same company 

M Military leave 

N New position to be added after specified date (Indicate date in legend) 

NCL Non-compensated leave 

PT Part-time position 

S Seasonal position 

T Temporary position 

V Vacancy 


SHOWING FLOW OF AUTHORITY 


There are typically four main levels of authority which should be in- 
cluded: administrative, executive, managerial and supervisory. Frequently 
there are several supervisory levels. The total number ot levels varies from 
organization to organization, some having as many as seven or more. 


To depict the flow of authority between subdivisions having a line re- 
lationship, use a solid line joining the middle of the bottom and the middle 
of the top of the appropriate boxes. 


It may be necessary to show authority flowing from sources on two differ 
ent levels to subdivisions on a lower level, or to indicate such conditions 
as (1) a flow of work, flow of advice, etc., but not a flow of authority; (2) a 
special division of authority in a functional organization, such as authority 
over personnel matters; (3) limes of authority and responsibility crossing 
other such lines but distinct from them; and (4) the service subdivision 
which performs work for the other organizational subdivisions, such as the 
keeping of employee payroll records, furnishing information to the public, 
building maintenance, etc.* 


The position of the subdivision on the chart indicates the level of 
authority and responsibility. Level depends primarily on functions and to 
some extent on the relative size of the budget and the number of personnel 
of each subdivision. Coordination of subdivisions on the same level is sup- 
plied by a higher level in the organization (see Diagram 4). 


Where an organization has but two levels (see Diagram 4), indications 
are that too large a span of control exists and that the relative importance 
of the functions of each subdivision has not been thoroughly evaluated. The 
effective span of control should be determined by the complexity, character 
and relationship of the separate functions. In general, the higher the level, 
the fewer the subordinates. At the top level there usually should be no more 
than five or six. 


* Ibid., pages 39-49. 
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DIAGRAM 4: Staggering 


Subdivisions on the lowest level may be staggered to make the chart 
more compact (see Diagram 4). 

In the case of advisory committees or staff subdivisions, a subdivision 
performing an important function may be low on the chart, while one per- 
forming a relatively unimportant function may be fairly high. An advisory 
committee or staff subdivision is shown attached to the box or boxes to 
which it belongs, with no regard for level of authority, since such a sub- 
division has no authority (see Diagram 1). Subdivisions with a slight ad- 
vantage in level should be placed in the center portion if possible and a little 
higher up than the other subdivisions on that level. ‘To show a major differ- 
ence in level of authority in a functional relationship, the device of slightly 
lowering the line which indicates this authority is used.* 

Just as important as observing the rules for constructing the organiza- 
tion chart is the observance of rules for using and interpreting the chart. 
It is important to bear in mind certain cautions: 


1. Remember that the chart depicts the organization as of a certain date. 
It is a “still shot” in a changing organization and hence does not show 


the adjustments that are continuously occurring. 
2. Guard against merely reshuffling the boxes on a chart in lieu of actual 
reorganization of the company. 
3. Bear in mind that the chart is necessarily an over-simplified picture of 
organization and cannot show all minor working relationships and 
‘ cross-relationships. 


* Ibid. See pages 52-54 for illustrations of these rules. 
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Do not forget that the chart is an administrative tool, not an end in 


itself. 


Do not let the chart result in inflexibility; i.e., if change is necessary, 
do not adhere to the chart but alter the chart to include the change. 
Remember that the human factors which make a dynamic organiza- 


tion cannot be depicted on the organization chart. 


Do not let the organization chart become a substitute for an under- 


standing of the company. 


(THE 


Building Interest in the Employee Paper 


editor of a commercial publication has one unfailing sighal of accomplish- 


ment: the size of the subscription list and its growth. The average plant maga- 
zine, however, is distributed to everyone on the payroll; and the only way a plant 
editor can tell whether he’s doing a satisfactory job is for him to know his audience 
so well that he cannot help but edit correctly. 

The appended check list should help the employee publication editor ascertain 
the interests of his readers and gauge the temper of a plant correctly. Thorough 
analysis of the information gained from each point will prove invaluable in formu- 
lating an editorial program. 


1. 


PHENATBwN 


Total number of men 
Total number of women——————.. 
What types of skills are employed in the plant? Per cent of each? 
Are skilled workers trained in the plant, or are they skilled when hired? 
Per cent married. 
Per cent with children. 
Age groups employed. Per cent of total workforce. 
Is personnel policy friendly or cold? 
What is employee reaction to personnel policy? 
What are the facts on labor turnover? 
Length of employment tenure. Per cent 1 year, 2 years, etc. 
Are there cliques of any importance—-management or labor? 
What is the apparent promotion and pay increase policy? 
(Often the stated policy never works as such.) 
Pay rate, in comparison with other plants’; in comparison with standard of 
living in community. Does the average worker have a lot of money left over 
when all his bills are paid? 
Self-improvement opportunities offered. Per cent which take advantage of 
these opportunities. 
What are the plant working conditions? Can the men and women be proud 
of their workplace? 
Union or non-union? If union, what are the relations between union and 
management. 
Other (anything else which may affect the men and women at work in the 
plant should be considered). 
—Dexter W. Jounson in Industrial Marketing 12/43 





Back the Attack!—Fourth War Loan 








MECHANICS OF THE EXIT INTERVIEW 


Experience in both private industry and governmental agencies has established the 
value of the exit interview as a reliable source of information for management 
action. Expertly conducted, this type of interview has frequently effected the re- 
tention of desirable employees on the verge of leaving. The following paper dis- 
cusses the steps leading up to the termination interview, methods of conducting the 
interview, and forms used in recording interview data. The paper was prepared by 
the Employee Relations Branch, Civilian Personnel Division, War Department, on the 
basis of extensive experience with the use of this personnel device. 


5 penance of personnel is a management problem of serious propor- 

tions today. A few factors contributing to turnover, such as separations 
for induction into the armed forces, are not controllable; yet numerous 
other factors which are controllable continue to give employees cause for 
leaving an organization. The determination of these causes can take the 
form of casual inquiry, which frequently results in equal casualness with re- 
spect to the development of programs for reducing turnover. On the other 
hand, when a specific and accurate means is established for obtaining the 
true facts, the probability is that management will take the most desirable 
steps toward reducing turnover. Such a means is provided by tactfully con- 
ducted exit interviews. 

The exit interview is one which takes place between a personnel officer 
(preferably an employee counselor) and an employee as soon as possible 
after the employee tells his supervisor that he intends to leave or to transfer 
from his present work, or when a supervisor decides to institute separation 
action against an employee. In other words, the exit interview is really a 
pre-exit interview in the sense that it must take place before the employee 
leaves, or even before he completes plans to leave, in order to fulfill the 
purposes for which the interview was designed. The exit interview is not 
intended, however, to absolve the supervisor of responsibility for maintain- 
ing conditions which keep turnover low or for inducing his subordinates 
not to leave. It is intended only to provide additional assistance after super- 
vision has done its utmost toward retaining a desirable employee. 

The exit interview, then, offers opportunities to: 

1. Determine the true reasons why employees wish to resign; 

2. Retain the services of competent employees if a satisfactory solution 

of their grievances or problems may be found; 

3. Provide reliable data for management, to enable it to correct the con- 

trollable causes of turnover; and 

4. Promote good relations with, or adjust complaints against, employees 

who are to be separated involuntarily. 
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THE INTERVIEWER 


Where employee ccunseling services have been established, the em- 
ployee counselors should conduct exit interviews. Where no employee coun- 
selors have been appointed, individuals with some experience and training 
in personnel practices should be designated to do this work. 


Those who conduct exit interviews should know how to obtain basic 
facts and to determine the real meaning behind statements made, in view 
of the fact that people often cover up real reasons or perhaps do not under- 
stand what is causing them to feel dissatisfied. For example, “poor health,” 
a common reason given for leaving, may indicate a genuine need for medical 
attention; on the other hand, it may mean that poor living conditions or too 
much traveling are causing fatigue or other symptoms of ill health. In the 
latter case, poor living and traveling conditions rather than health are the 
basic factors to be worked on. Again, an employee may say he “cannot make 
ends meet” on his limited salary. The interviewer should be able to deter- 
mine whether extravagance is at the root of the trouble or whether the facts 
really justify the claim of financial insecurity. These are simple examples, 
but they serve to illustrate the need for thorough interpretation of all facts. 


Those conducting exit interviews should also know how to evaluate the 
individual himself in terms of the job situation, in order to decide whether 
or not to attempt to retain his services. Such an appraisal is not easy to 
make; its validity depends largely on the interviewer’s experience with 
people in general, and on his familiarity with the kind of people needed in 
the prescribed work. His total evaluation of the employee’s fitness will, of 
course, lean heavily upon data obtained before the interview and also on in- 
formation gained from the supervisor either before or after the interview. 

The interviewer should be capable of analyzing the situation in toto 
and of bringing all remedial resources, such as better housing, job adjust- 
ment, additional training, reassignment, etc., to bear on the problem. In 
this remedial work, especially, it is essential that the interviewer be a person 
who can enlist the aid of supervisors and others who may be closely asso- 
ciated with the employee and whose cooperation will be necessary if an ad- 
justment is to be made. 


PROCEDURES 


The real value of the exit interview program is lost unless all employees, 
including those leaving for military service, are interviewed prior to separa- 
tion and unless records are made of such interviews. An ideal plan would 
call for pre-exit interviews to be held as soon as problems first arise and 
before they become too acute. 
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General Procedures. To insure the fullest effectiveness of the program 
of exit interviews, machinery designed for routing employees to the inter- 
viewer should be set up and properly maintained. The plan will vary ac- 
cording to place and personnel, but should certainly provide for sending the 
employee from the supervisor to the person in charge of exit interviewing as 
soon as possible after the employee tells the supervisor he wishes to leave, 
if the supervisor is unable to influence him to change his mind. Some indus- 
trial organizations require that a slip signed by the exit interviewer be pre- 
sented before an individual can leave their employment. 

To plan for and set up the exit interview machinery, conferences be- 
tween the personnel office and several key supervisors may be advisable. 
The system agreed upon should provide for a definite method and yet be 
economical of time and effort for both employee and supervisor. If the 
supervisor finds it necessary to request that an employee separate from the 
organization, he should refer the employee to the interviewer before the 
employee learns of the proposed action and before formal action is taken. 
Proper routing of cases should be insured by advising supervisors that em- 
ployees are to be sent to the interviewer without fail, so that the exit inter- 
view will become a routine part of personnel procedure. 

Special Procedures. The steps leading up to the interview and the de- 
tails of conducting it are equally important in accomplishing the intended 
purpose. 
a. Physical setting. The place in which an interview is conducted may 
have an important psychological bearing upon its success. Exit interviews 
should be held in a private office where the employee will feel at ease and 
may speak without fear of being overheard. If this is not possible, conditions 
of maximum privacy under the circumstances should be arranged. 

b. Appointments. To be effective, an interview requires preparation; 
it should, if possible, be scheduled in advance. This plan gives the inter- 
viewer opportunity to procure necessary information beforehand and en- 
ables him to allot enough time to the interview to conduct it in an unhurried 
manner and to record it afterward. 

The supervisor is ordinarily the person to arrange for the appointment 
and is usually the one to suggest the interview to the employee. The co- 
operation of supervisors should be enlisted to such an extent that they will 
arrange for an exit interview to be scheduled as soon as a resignation or in- 
voluntary separation is being contemplated. 

c. Background data. The more background material the interviewer 
has concerning the employee, the more satisfactory the interview is likely to 
be. Before meeting the employee, the counselor should have become familiar 
with all available information concerning his personal history, his work 
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performance, and the conditions under which he works. Such material may 
be gathered from production records, efficiency ratings, and other personnel 
data. —The employee’s supervisors should be consulted; their opinions and 
suggestions for adjustments or disposition of the case should be carefully 
considered. 

d. Recording the interviews. Exit interview data must be recorded ac- 
curately and in sufficient detail to be useful. Recorded data will be used to 
promote employee adjustment and to provide material for management pro- 
grams for the reduction of turnover. 

The record form (see Figure 1) should not be filled out in the presence 
of the employee. Information may be jotted down in an inconspicuous 
manner after the interviewer has established a good relationship with the 
employee. After brief practice in the use of the record form, the interviewer 
will be able to ask the necessary questions without referring directly to the 
form. The employee should be assured that the information he gives will 
not be used to his disadvantage. 


CONDUCTING THE INTERVIEW 


Interviews with employees for the most part follow a general pattern 
The interview progresses through the following general stages: 

1. Informal conversation of general interest. 

2. The employee’s own statement of his story. 

3. Questioning by interviewer regarding details of employee’s story, 

with agreement on some course of action. 

4. Final stage of informal conversation. 

Interviews held with employees may be divided into three classes: 

1. Those held with an employee who is to be retained, if possible. 

2. Those designed to evaluate an employee’s fitness to continue in the 

company’s employ. 

3. Those held with an employee who will probably be separated from 

the company’s employ. 

The interviewer will organize his plan for the interview according to 
the purpose to be fulfilled. A detailed description of the interview process 
is included here as a guide. In this example, it is assumed that the employee 
has expressed the intention of resigning, that he has been referred to the 
interviewer by the supervisor, and that the reason for the employee’s ap- 
pointment with the interviewer has been explained to him. 

The steps of the interview process follow: 

a. Talk with the employee briefly about something of interest to him in 
order to establish a pleasant relationship. 

b. While it is mutually understood what the reason for the interview is, 
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it is well to say so informally in order to bring the conversation around to 
the principal topic of the interview. 

c. Give the employee every opportunity to tell why he wishes to resign; 
avoid asking questions or influencing his statements. Listen attentively; be 
interested. Attention to all statements is important for directing the inter- 
view to an effective conclusion. 

d. When the employee finishes his own statement, the interviewer 
guides the interview from that point by questions in an attempt to determine 
the true reasons for the employee’s dissatisfaction and to facilitate a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of his problems. 

For example: 

1. Ask for specific information about the situation he described. 

2. Ask the employee how he expects a change to benefit him, point- 
ing out if necessary any fallacies in his reasoning. 

3. Ask the employee if he has explored the possibilities of securing 
greater ‘satisfaction in his present situation. : 

4. Suggest ways in which the present situation might be improved 
to the satisfaction of the employee. 

5. Pay careful attention to the employee’s reaction to these sugges- 
tions. 

6. Attempt to restate in specific terms the problems he may have, 
and encourage the employee to try to adjust to the present situa- 
tion with whatever changes or improvements are suggested. Some- 
times, stimulating interest in the war effort will be effective in 
retaining the employee. 

e. Closing stages of the interview are important for two reasons: 

1. To catch any last-minute “off-guard” statements that may be signi- 
ficant. 

2. To insure a mutual understanding of any arrangement agreed 
upon and to plan for any follow-up required. 

f. The interview should close on a friendly note; even if the employee 
persists in his decision to leave, he should be made to feel that he will be 
sincerely welcomed if he cares to return. 

In an outline of an interview such as this, so many eventualities are con- 
sidered that the process may appear complicated and time-consuming. As 
a matter of fact, many interviews of this type may be finished satisfactorily 
in from 10 to 12 minutes. 

This same general procedure is followed in interviews to determine the 
desirability of an employee’s retention in the company’s employ, the pos- 
sibility of an organizational reassignment, or the need for additional train- 
ing which will effect better adjustment. 
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In an appraisal interview, the interviewer will have to keep in mind 
the following questions: 


1. What is this employee’s attitude? 


2. Does he feel inadequate and unequal to the job? 

3. Could he handle a better job than he now has? 

4. Is some remediable personal or outside consideration affecting his 
performance? 

5. Should he have an easier job, does he need more training in order to 


do his work better and with greater satisfaction to himself, or should 
he be trained for a better position? 

6. Is his attitude adversely affected by supervisory relationships, general 
employment conditions, or relationships with other employees? 


It is possible after the employee has told his own story to discuss with 
him the various aspects of the situation and the possibilities for adjustment 
without making definite commitments. Suggestions for changes in employ- 
ment or for adjustments within the job situation must always be kept in the 
realm of the possible. 

A discussion of remedial procedures and techniques is not within the 
scope of this statement on the exit interview. Remedial work must be done 
if the exit interview is to accomplish its complete purpose. 


EXIT INTERVIEW RECORD FORMS 


A uniform method of recording interviews will make for greater accu- 
racy in adapting personnel policies to the changing employment situation 
and will greatly facilitateresearch in the field of employee adjustment. The 
forms employed by the War Department call for only the most essential de- 
tails for each person interviewed and permit maximum freedom in record- 
ing the core of the interview—i.e., the particular problems pertaining to that 
individual. Industrial organizations may make their own adaptations of the 
suggested forms. 

In determining what records shall be kept, these three purposes to 
which an exit interview record may be directed should be kept in mind: 


1. Asa basis for research reports on causes of grievances and personnel 
turnover. 

2. Asa record for further counseling of employees who remain. 

g. As a basis for evaluation of the effectiveness of the exit interview 
program. 


With these purposes in mind, two blanks are suggested for duplication 
and use in recording exit interviews: the exit interview record (Figure 1), 
which provides for the exit interview alone; the counseling interview 
























































FORM A 
WAR DEPARTMENT eee 
EXIT INTERVIEW RECORD REFERRED BY 
NAME | EOD DATE | DESIGNATION AND GRADE 
FORCE, SERVICE OR COMMAND | STATION OR DIVISION BRANCH OR DIVISION 
SUPERVISOR | TELEPHONE NO. 
SEX AND RACE | EDUCATION WORK EXPERIENCE 
| . 
| BIRTH DATE 
OR 
APPROX AGE 
| LOCAL ADDRESS TELEPHONE HOME ADDRESS TELEPHONE 
. . 
| 
= 
REASON FOR TRANSFER OR SEPARATION 
| REMARKS 
| 








[DATE SUGGESTIONS MADE AND ACTION TAKEN IN ATTEMPTING ADJUSTMENT. ———* 











FINAL OUTCOME 





INTERVIEWED BY: 


TITLE SIGNA TURE 
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FIGURE I 
(Actual size 7” by 942”) 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING EXIT INTERVIEW RECORD 
Most items are self-explanatory. 


Name. Give name as on payroll, and add marital designation (as Mrs. 
C. H.) in case such information may be needed. 

Education. Indicate highest level of education reached. List any special 
training. 

Reason for Transfer or Separation. Give the basic reason in brief form 


so that it can be taken off quickly to make the monthly tabulation of 
reasons. 


Remarks. Add any notations as to supporting reasons or other information 
on reasons for leaving. 


Final Outcome, Full information as to whether employee remains on 
present job, place to which transferred, etc. 





VISED 2-12-43 
WAR DEPARTMENT 


EP 
CIVILIAN PERSOMNEL SEPARATIONS 
AND EXIT INTERVIEWS 


LOCATION 


For detailed instructions on how to fill in individual sections of the report, 


toed reverse side carefully. REPORT FOR MONTH OF 


BASIC DATA MALE | FEMALE TOTAL KINDS OF SEPARATIONS MALE | FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES AT START OF MONTH TRANSFERRED OUT OF WAR DEPT. 
+ RESIGNED 
APPOINTMENTS « FROM OUTSIDE WAR DEPT. + RETIRED — DIED 
OUR ING MONTH . TRANSFERS FROM OTHER W.0. AGENCIES + DROPPED 
+ REMOVED 
SEPARATIONS . OUTSIDE WAR DEPARTMENT + FURLOUGHED (MILITARY) 
OURING MOWTH [E. TRANSFERS TO OTHER W.0. AGENCIES + LWOP IN EXCESS OF 30 DAYS 
+ OTHERS 
EMPLOYEES AT ENO OF MONTH 
PERCENTAGE OF G. EXCLUDING TRANSFERS WITHIN Ww. D. —— 
MONTHLY SEPARAT! H. INCLUDING TRANSFERS WITHIN Ww. D. + TRANSFERRED WITHIN WAR DEPT. 
ii REASONS FOR DESIRING SEPARATION AS EXPRESSED IM EXIT INTERVIEWS 
SEPARATIONS RETENTIONS 
FEMALE FEMALE 
HOUSING FACILITIES 
TRANS PORTAT ION 
RECREATIONAL AND SOCIAL FACILITIES 
HOMES ICKNESS 
GENERAL LIVING COSTS 
LOCALITY (Part of Country) 
RELATIONS wiTH FELLOW EMPLOYEES 
SUPERVISION (€.9., effectiveness, fairness) 
PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF WORK 
WIGHT SHIFT 
INSUFFICIENT wORK 
EXCESSIVE woRK (€.9., Overtime) 
INTEREST OF woRK (€.9., monotony) 
LEVEL OF work (unsuited to ability) 
USEFULNESS (to war, society) 
SALARY RECEIVED 
PROMOTIONAL PROSPECTS 
JOB SecuRITY (@.g., relative permanence) 
POOR HEALTH 
TO BE MARRIED 
MATERNITY 
TO CARE FOR CHILOREN 
HUSBAND OR FAMILY MOVING 
TO GO TO SCHOOL 
TO ENTER MILITARY SERVICE 
OTHER 


TOTAL 


EXIT IMTERVIEWS mace | FEMALE | Totat [APPROVING OFFICER 





(SIG 
WUMBER OF EXIT INTERVIEWS SIGNATURE) 
GIVEN 


WO. OF PERSONNEL RETAINED BY 


(THTLE) 
MEANS OF EXIT INTERVIEWS 





FIGURE 2 
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record,* which provides an alternate record form on which a series of inter- 
views, including the exit interview, may be recorded. Both are individual 
forms suitable for filing by name. A third form (see Figure 2) provides for 
a monthly summary of the information gained in exit interviews. 

The exit interview record is designed primarily for use as a single unit 
for the recording of the exit interview only, in organizations where no coun- 
seling plan has been put into effect. It provides space for recording notes on 
suggestions made and action taken, and for noting the final outcome of the 
interview process. 

The counseling interview record is designed for use where a counseling 
program has been established. It provides for the exit interview, as such, 
only as one, of a possible series of entries, and permits the interviewer to 
record freely the results of each talk with an employee. 

Most of the items on the forms are self-explanatory. They provide spe- 
cific places for recording (1) current personal and official data, (2) education 
and previous work experience, and (3) information gained from the em- 
ployee on the particular problems brought to light in the interview. 

To be of value, the blanks must be accurately and fully made out. They 
should remain in the hands of the employee counselor or other personnel 
officer who conducts and records the interview. 

The monthly summary form is used by the War Department for tabulat- 
ing separations and exit interviews each month and has been found helpful 
in analyzing causes of turnover. It lists 25 basic reasons for separation, which 
are checked according to the sex of the employee being interviewed in order 
to determine how the reasons vary in importance for men and women. 


Simplified Absence Control Records 
BY CHARLES A. STIMSON 
Director of Labor Relations 
Plaskon Division 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


PERSONNEL departments in many companies have gone to great lengths to pre- 

pare elaborate charts, graphs and reports analyzing the causes of absenteeism, 
the frequency and duration of absences, the distribution by days of the week—numeri- 
cally and percentage-wise, as well as by sex, age and innumerable other classifica- 
tions. Other companies have been able, from simple records which are readily kept 
up to date, to obtain all the information they want or need at extremely low cost. 
Regardless of the extent of record-keeping, however, most employers who have main- 
tained absence records of any kind are now fully convinced of their importance in 
combating voluntary absenteeism. 

That the problem will become more serious before improvement occurs is gener- 
ally acknowledged. With the hiring of increasing numbers of marginal workers— 
women, "teen-age youths, older persons, and handicapped workers—the absence rate 
may logically be expected to take a sharp rise. It is the purpose of this brief paper 


* See PersonneL, November, 1943, page 151, for a reproduction of this form. 
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to describe a simple method of recording data for analysis of non-attendance. 

A continuous daily effort to determine and record the causes of absences of each 
worker is the first step toward control of excess absenteeism. Experience has shown 
that, while the causes cited for absences are as diversified as the personal problems 
of each worker, there are 10 major reasons which may be said to cover the large 
majority of all absences. These major reasons (and as many more as the individual 
company finds desirable) may be used in the records: 


1. Accident at work 6. Production shutdown 

2. Accident elsewhere 7. Personal reasons 

3. Housekeeping 8. Soldier home on furlough 

4. Illness of worker 9. Transportation breakdown—public 
5. Illness in family 10. Transportation breakdown—private 


While there are many effective methods of interviewing absentees, a simple and 
satisfactory interview can be conducted by the foreman. Despite the fact that super- 
visors and foremen in many cases are considered too busy with production details 
to accord proper attention to the problem of the absent worker, they can and should 
find time to submit satisfactory reports (based on interviews with absentees) to the 
personnel department. These reports may be brief, and they may be submitted on 
the regular personnel memo or “Avoid Verbal Orders” form. In most instances it is 
sufficient for the foreman to furnish the name and clock number of the absentee, the 
date of absence, and the reason given. With this information flowing in daily, the 
personnel department can quickly compile a monthly absence analysis. 

This record may consist of a cross-ruled form on which the days of the month 
are listed horizontally at top, and employees’ clock numbers listed vertically on the 
left. Numerical symbols denoting the cause of each absence may be inserted oppo-— 
site employees’ names under the appropriate dates; and total absences (with reasons 
denoted by symbols) may be summarized in a “Total Absences” column on the right- 
hand side. Thus, 2/5-1/2 in the “Total Absences” column would signify that the 
particular employee was absent two days for reason number 5—“illness in family” 
—and one day because of “accident elsewhere.” Absences of all employees, with 
breakdown by reasons, should be totaled at the lower right of the form. This simpli- 
fied record, which may be easily run off on a duplicating machine at low cost, will 
furnish a ready reference to current absence rates per employee. From the data on 
this form all desired reports can be compiled by the personnel department. 

Where no personnel or labor manager is employed, some senior executive who is 
known to be capable of a tactful and understanding approach should be furnished 
with this record so that he may follow up and deal with all serious cases of absence 
and with all applications for leaves of absence. 

On the basis of this monthly analysis, a record of absenteeism over the year may 
also be kept. This is similar to the monthly analysis, except that months instead of 
days are listed at the top; and monthly totals instead of daily absences are indicated 
in the body of the form. Yearly totals in a right-hand column also indicate reasons 
for absences by means of numerical symbols. Copies of this form also may be easily 
and quickly run off on a duplicating machine, and it requires but little time to keep 
up to date. 























ATTITUDES OF EMPLOYEES AND THEIR SUPERVISORS 


By ARTHUR KOLSTAD 


Houser Associates 
New York City 


Good morale on the part of the supervisory force does not necessarily mean good 
morale among the rank and file, nor—on the other hand—may it be assumed that 
the attitudes of supervisors are consistently more favorable than those of their 
subordinates. These are two major findings of this study of employee attitudes in 
30 organizations. Dr. Kolstad presents data on 17 specific items which were used in 
surveying these organizations, and indicates significant differences obsérved with 
respect to certain morale factors. Correlation coefficients show the relationship 
between employees’ attitudes and those of supervisors: and the article also gives 
the average “favorable response” percentage for each of the two groups, the 
ranges, and the largest differences. 


NE would expect members of the supervisory staff to have higher morale 
than rank-and-file employees. Supervisors’ attitudes toward top man- 
agement, their own immediate superiors, the company policies, and the 
company as a whole should be more favorable than the attitudes of their own 
subordinates. ‘The supervisory personnel are closer to top management, 
have (or should hav e) more information about company policies, and are 
themselves administrators of many policies. 

In most organizations studied, the supervisory staff, as a group, does 
have more favorable attitudes, but sufficient exceptions have been observed 
to make it dangerous to assume that this is generally true. There are also 
so many inconsistencies between the attitudes of supervisors and the atti- 
tudes of rank-and-file employees that one cannot conclude that a high degree 
of relationship exists between them. Thus there is no guarantee that if the 
morale of the supervisory staff is high, the morale of subordinates will be 
high .... or that if the supervisors hold favorable opinions of the company, 
the rank and file will also hold favorable opinions . . . . or that if supervisors 
understand company policies, their subordinates will be well informed. 

For this report, 30 organizations in which surveys of employee attitudes 
and morale have been made were selected for special analysis. In all these 
organizations, the same procedure was employed in conducting the surveys. 

Employees were assembled, a group at a time, in a central meeting room, 
usually the recreation hall or the cafeteria. An executive of the company 
called the meeting to order, introduced the person who was conducting the 
survey, and left the room. Each,employee present was provided with a copy 
of a printed questionnaire; the group was given the necessary explanation 
and instructions, with special emphasis on the facts that frank, honest 
opinions were desired, that their responses would be confidential and 
anonymous (since no names were signed), and that no information which 
might reveal the respondents’ identity would be sought. As soon as an 
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employee had completed his questionnaire, he deposited it in a special 
ballot box and was permitted to leave the room. The entire procedure, 
including the manner in which questionnaires were distributed and the way 
in which they were placed in the ballot box, was designed further to assure 
the employees that their responses were anonymous and that there was no 
means by which any questionnaire could be traced back to a particular 
individual., At no time were any company executives present while employ- 
ees were filling out the questionnaires. Separate meetings were held for the 
supervisory staff. 

The questions were all objective in form, and all but a few were of the 
multiple-choice type. Thus each question would be followed by four, five or 
six printed answers, ranging from unfavorable to favorable, and the question 
could be answered simply by placing a check mark in front of the answer 
which most nearly expressed the employee’s opinion. For example, one 
question read as follows: 

Generally speaking, how does [name of company] compare as a company to work 
for with other companies that you know about or have worked for? 

( ) One of the very worst 

( ) Worse than average 

( ) Just average 

( ) Better than average 

( ) One of the very best 

Though a separate form of the questionnaire was developed for each 
company, a number of items were included in all these surveys. Primarily 
these were items dealing with the basic elements of employer-employee rela- 
tionships, and the more general items designed to secure a measure of over- 
all morale. In each study, separate forms were used for rank-and-file 
employees and for the supervisory staff, but many of the items were identical. 
Thus it is possible to compare the reactions of supervisors and of the rank 
and file in each organization and to extend these comparisons over a fairly 
large number of companies. 

The measurement of “morale” as defined in these studies is accom- 
plished through a special battery of questions which have been standardized 
through repeated use. These questions ask in a variety of ways, “Is this a 
good company to work for?” Special weights or values have been assigned 
to each response, based on a study of the intercorrelations of items and the 
skewness of the distributions of the responses. The summation of the values 
of the responses has been called the “morale score” of the individual. The 
score ranges from zero (a very unfavorable attitude toward the company 
and the job) to 100 (a very favorable attitude). 

Though some zero scores have been encountered, the majority of em- 
ployees “tested” have scored well above 50, the “neutral point” on the scale. 
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This is to be expected, for it is natural that a person should think the com- 
pany he works for is better than other companies. 


WHAT THE SCORES REVEAL 


In the 30 organizations under consideration, the average morale scores 
of rank-and-file employees ranged from a low of 58 to a high of 80. The 
average morale scores of the supervisory staffs in these same organizations 
ranged from 63 to 87. The averages of the 30 morale scores were: for the 
rank and file, 68.6; for the supervisors, 75.6. 


From the comparison of averages and from the comparison of the dis- 
tributions of individual morale scores, we can conclude that, in general, 
supervisors* as a group possess higher morale (as defined here) than do 
rank-and-file employees as a group. 


There is, however, considerable overlapping of scores. In the popula- 
tion represented in this study, 34 per cent of all rank-and-file emplayees had 
morale scores above the average of the supervisors, while 29 per cent of the 
supervisors had morale scores below the average of the rank and file. 


Comparing the two scores, organization by organization, among these 
30, we find the largest difference to be 14 points. This difference was en- 
countered in two studies: (1) where the supervisors had an average score of 
74 and the rank and file an average score of 60, and (2) where the scores were 
84 and 70. The largest ‘‘negative” difference was six points: supervisors, 66; 
rank and file, 72. The correlation (Pearson coefficient of correlation) 
between the supervisors’ scores and the rank-and-file employees’ scores was 
+ 40 = .06. 

One of the highest correlations between percentages of “favorable 
responses” by supervisors and percentages of “favorable responses’ by 
employees was an r of .73 for the statement, “In my opinion, this company 
treats its employees better than most other companies do, or best of all.” 
To simplify the presentation, this statement was abstracted from the ques- 
tion and its answers to represent the favorable responses. The complete 
question reads as follows: 


In your opinion, are there other companies which treat their employees better than 
this one does? 
( All the others are better. 
Most of the others are better. 
About the same. 
This company is better than most others. 
This company is best of all. 


Pe ee 
ee Ne Ne ee 





* The term supervisors as used here includes those persons who have direct supervisory contact with rank-and-file 
employees. Their titles vary with the organizational setup—Supervisors, Department Managers, Assistant 
Managers, Division Heads, Section Heads, Foremen, Assistant Foremen, etc. 
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EXHIBIT I 


Percentage of Employees in Thirty Organizations Who Endorsed 
Statement: “When difficult problems come up in my work, I feel 


completely free about asking questions.”” [Each cross (x) repre- 
sents one organization. | 


Rank-and-File Emoloyees. 









































Supervisors | 50- | 55- | 60- | 65- | 79- | 75- | S0- | 85- 
45 x 
50- x 
55- 
60- x 
65- x 
70- x x x 
75- |x x XXXxXX| XX xx xx 
$0- x x x XXX 
§5- x 
90- x x 
95- x 



































The condensed statement represents the attitude or opinion expressed 
by those who checked the fourth or the fifth answers—answers which may 
be defined as acceptable or satisfactory. 

The proportion of supervisors who endorsed this statement ranged 
from 48 to 96 per cent; the proportion of rank-and-file employees who 
checked this statement ranged from 29 to 94 per cent. In contrast, to most 
of the data presented in this article, the company which received the highest 
rating from supervisors also received the highest rating from employees; 
and the company which was accorded the least favorable endorsement from 
its supervisors received the lowest rating from its rank-and-file employees. 

Exhibit I shows the relationship between the percentage responses of 
supervisors and the responses of employees in the go organizations to the 
foregoing item. In contrast, Exhibit II indicates the relationship between 
responses to an item on which the correlation coefficient was only .17. 
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SIGNIFICANT DIVERGENCES 


Comparing the two charts, it is evident that though supervisors and 
employees may have relatively the same opinions about the way a company 
treats its employees, they may feel wholly different in regard to freedom to 
ask questions when difficult problems arise in the course of their work. 
Note, for instance, that in the seven organizations in which 65-69 per cent 
of the employees state they feel completely free to ask questions, the propor- 
tions of supervisors who gave the same response range from 45, to 82 per cent. 

In the table appended to this article comparative data are presented for 
17 items which were used in these surveys. They have been arranged in 
order of the coefficient of correlation between responses of supervisors and 
responses of rank-and-file employees. In each case only.a condensed state- 
ment representing an acceptable favorable attitude is given, rather than the 
complete question and answers from which the statement is abstracted. 
The definition of an acceptable or satisfactory attitude has been somewhat 
arbitrary; and some readers may feel that a less favorable attitude might 
well be considered “acceptable” in some instances. The important point 
here, however, is not the absolute measure of satisfaction or the definition 
of an acceptable attitude, but the comparison of attitudes expressed by 
supervisors and those expressed by rank-and-file employees. 

For each item the following data are given in the table: 

r: Product moment coefficient of correlation between the percentage of supervisors 


who expressed the particular opinion and the percentage of rank-and-file employees who 
expressed the opinion, using each organization as a unit of comparison. 

Average: ‘The average of the 30 percentages. Equal weight has been given to each 
organization, whether large or small. 

Range: The range of observed percentages. For example, under the first item, 
60 per cent of the supervisors in one organization said their company was better than 
average, or one of the very best to work for, while in another organization 100 per cent 
of the supervisors expressed this opinion about their company. In one organization 39 
per cent of the rank-and-file employees, and in another 97 per cent of the rank-and-file, 
expressed this opinion. 

Differences: The largest differences found between the percentage of supervisors 
and the percentage of rank-and-file employees in the same organization who expressed 
the particular attitude. Two differences are reported: S-E, where a larger proportion 
of supervisors than of employees endorsed the statement; and E-S, where a larger 
proportion of rank-and-file employees than of supervisors endorsed the statement. For 
example, the data under the second item shows that in one organization 74 per cent of 
the supervisors but only 30 per cent of the rank-and-file stated that their company treats 
its employees better than most other companies do. 


If we assume that the averages reported here represent measures of the 
attitudes of supervisors and of employees, the greatest difference in attitude 
(of those considered here) is found with respect to the statement, “In my 
opinion this company treats its employees better than most other companies 
do, or best of all.” Seventy-eight per cent of the average supervisory staff 
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and 56 per cent of the average rank-and-file employee population expressed 
this opinion (a difference of 22). The smallest average difference was that 
of 1 per cent on the statement, “In talking with my bosses about my job, I 
feel completely free to say exactly how I feel about it.” Though the 
difference between the averages is negligible, there is no correlation between 
supervisors’ endorsement and employees’ endorsement of this statement. 
(The coefficient of correlation is —.10.) 


SUPERVISORS AND THE GOLDEN RULE 


Considering each organization separately, the greatest divergence in 
attitude found between supervisors and rank-and-file employees is repre- 
sented by a percentage difference of 45. This difference was observed on two 
items. While g1 per cent of the supervisors in.one company stated, “If I 
had any cause for dissatisfaction, I would have a reasonably good, or very 
good, chance of getting a fair hearing and a square deal,” only 46 per cent 
of the rank and file in the same company expressed this opinion. (These 
two percentages were the highest and the lowest, respectively, observed on 
this item in the go surveys.) In another organization, 92 per cent of the 
supervisors but only 47 per cent of the rank-and-file employees believed that 
“If I were to give my boss a good suggestion for a new or better way of 
doing a job, I probably, or surely, would get credit for it.” 

Here are two instances where it would appear that the supervisory staff 
is not according rank-and-file employees the same treatment that they them- 
selves believe they are getting, or would get, from their own superiors. 

The table also shows that on 15, of the 17 items reported here instances 
were observed where the rank and file had more favorable attitudes than 
the supervisors. The greatest such difference was found on one of the 
items concerning pay. In one company only 24 per cent of the supervisors, 
but 76 per cent of subordinate employees, subscribed to the statement, 
“The pay for my job is as high as, or higher than, the pay for the same sort 
of work in other companies.” (Though none of these supervisors said the 
pay for their jobs was higher than the pay for the same sort of work in other 
companies, 35 per cent of the rank and file stated that the pay for their jobs 
was higher than the pay for the same sort of work in most other companies.) 


Another large difference was noted on the item referring to the fair- 
ness of top management. In one company only 12 per cent of the super- 
visors but 50 per cent of the rank-and-file employees checked the statement, 
“The top management of the company is practically always fair with em- 
ployees in jobs such as mine.” At first glance, this would seem to constitute 
a sweeping indictment of this top management by both groups. The rank- 
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and-file percentage, however, is well above the general average for this 
group, and other observations seem to indicate that employees are reluctant 
to give much credit to top management. 


APPENDIX 
Comparison of Attitudes of Employees and Their Supervisors 
on Selected Items 


(See text for explanation of terms and 
illustration of how to read this table.) 





Largest 
Differences 
r Average Range S-E E-S 
Compared to other companies that 
I know about or have worked for, 
as a company to work for this com- 
pany is better than average, or is 
one of the very best. 75 
SUPETVISOTS 2... cc ccccces 87% 60-100% 83% 
Employees ...ccccccdece 67% 39- 97% 41% 
42 None* 
In my opinion this company treats 
its employees better than most 
other companies do or best of all. 73 
PRGUUMRS cc awicncccess 78% 48-96% 74% 56% 
EMBIOVOES «oc ccccccscce 56% 29-94% 30% 60% 
44 4 
There are very few or no other 
companies for which I would 
rather work at the same pay if I 
could get a job for which I feel 
equally qualified. -72 
Supervisors .......+.+++. 78% 27-95% 79% 39% 
ED ik avacsanccans 62% 29-89% 42% 51% 
37 12 
The management cares about the 
welfare of people in jobs such as 
mine, more than in most, or more 
than in all, other companies. -70 
Ere 70% 41-95% 92% 41% 
a errr eee re 50% 22-93% 50% 57% 
42 16 
As long as I do good work I can 
be almost certain, or very sure, of 
holding my job. 69 
PUNE: 6 tn cccenasens 72% 54-91% 71% 73% 
ee Mee ere errr y 62% 40-83% 47% 75% 
24 2 
*In none of these organizations did the rank-and-file employees as a group express a more favorable attitude 


than the supervisory group on this item. 
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Largest 
: Differences 
r Average Range S-E E-S 
[am made to feel that I am really 
a part of the organization to a 
large extent, or in every way pos- 
sible. 62 
Supervisors ............. 66% 36-96% 8% 36% 
Employees «......-esee- 53% 34-75% 36% 52% 
42 16 
The management does more, or a 
great deal more than one could 
expect, to have good working re- 
lationships between me and the 
people with whom I work. 57 
DIE acc oncccssees 42% 24-68% 56% 24% 
Employees .....00ss00% 34% 15-54% 34% 40% 
22 16 
The pay for my job is as high as, 
or higher than, the pay for the 
same sort of work in other com- 
panies. 54 
ie, Ee 61% 24-90% 60% 24% 
BENOTEES oc ckcaseccss 64% 40-91% 43% 76% 
17 52 


(Nore: In 16 of the organizations, the responses of the supervisory groups to this item 
were less favorable than those of the rank-and-file employee groups.) 


The people immediately above me 
are practically always fair in their 


treatment of me. 52 : 
SURCTVINGES 6 ooo icc cecses 55% 32-78% 52% 32% 
Employees ....ccccccecs 43% 27-60% 29% ° 47% 
23 15 
When there is a better job vacant 
(for supervisors: a better super- 
visory job vacant), the best quali- 
fied person almost always, or al- 
ways, gets promoted to it. 47 
BUPETVIOES. 206000 csseees 40% 8-61% 44% 8% 
Employees ........seee. 29% 16-47% 17% 29% 
27 21 
The top management of the com- 
pany is practically always fair with 
the employees in jobs such as 
mine. . 45 
i, eae 51% 12-83% 76% 12% 
eer eer 44% 23-67% 46% 50% 


30 38 
(Note: In eight of the go organizations, the responses of rank-and-file employees to this 
item were more favorable than the responses of supervisors.) 
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Largest 
Differences 
r Average Range S-E E-S 
If I were to give my boss a good 
suggestion for a new or better way 
of doing a job, I probably, or 
surely, would get credit for it. 34 
ce, soph. ep ACEO Eee 88% 45-100% 92% 84% 
OEE cv ecccvaesenes 1% 47-90% 47% 90% 
45 6 
If I had any cause for dissatisfac- 
tion, I would have a reasonably 
good, or very good, chance of get- 
ting a fair hearing and a square 
deal. 31 
DOISTIED: Wiki cecctexss 77% 54-91% 91% 
EMPUOVOES  cccccccsccses 64% . 46-79% 46% 
. 45 None 
My pay is as high as, or higher 
than, the pay for other equally im- 
portant jobs in this company. .28 
es EEE OEE 66% 36-80% 80% 36% 
eee eer eee 62% 47-77% 58% 1% 
22 31 


(Nore: In 10 of the go organizations, the percentage of rank-and-file employees who 
endorsed this statement was larger than the percentage of supervisors.) 


My immediate bosses have a very 
good idea as to whether I am do- 


ing good work or not. 18 
RD oc neceessnees 68% 36-88% 88% 36% 
eee 64% 48-78% 60% 66% 


28 30 
(Note: In nine organizations, a larger percentage of rank-and-file employees than of 
supervisors checked this statement.) 


When difficult problems come up 
in my work, I feel completely free 


about asking questions. 17 
Supervisors ......0c4s0e. 170% 45-96% 91% 45% 
Employees ......cecees. 66% 53-87% 58% 68% 
33 23 
In talking with my bosses about 
my job, I feel completely free to 
say exactly how I feel about it. —.10 
SUPETVISOTS 2. ccc cccccces 66% 42-87% 85% 42% 
Employees .......ccese. 65% 47-83% 65% 78% 
20 36 
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INDUSTRY'S NEW STAKE IN COLLEGE TRAINING 


By C. T. REID 


Manpower Assistant to Vice President—Engineering 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


What can industry do to improve the qualifications of college graduates for employ- 
ment? How can academic theory be combined with knowledge of its practical appli- 
cation in the industrial situation? To give colleges a first-hand acquaintance with 
industry's problems, and vice versa, Mr. Reid advocates periodic switching of person- 
nel between college faculty assignments and the production line. In addition, he 
makes a strong case for cooperative student employment to enable young men to 
find their niche more readily in industry. 

UR forbears who ushered in the Industrial Age undoubtedly uttered 

the first of all gripes about the deficient training of those who apply 
to industry for employment. The complaints have risen in a crescendo to 
great heights of condemnation of impractical academic schooling. ‘They 
have then died down in despair of achieving any improvement save through 
voluntary efforts in each plant. — 

In cyclic repetition this has continued with only rarely a cheerful re- 
frain keynoting such a noble departure as the inauguration of cooperative 
engineering training or of the case plan of management study. The exigen- 
cies of World War I brought improvement at the trade level through the 
Smith-Hughes Act. But it took World War II’s all-out production, with 
rationing of manpower to do the job, to unite the institutions of manufac- 
turing and education in harmonious effort. 

Programs such as those of the Training Within Industry Branch of the 
War Manpower Commission, and the Engineering-Science-Management War 
Training of the U. S. Office of Education, have resulted in systematization 
and acceleration. Industries and colleges have both learned to apply scien- 
tific management principles to the job of training men. As always, the scien- 
tific approach has here begun with analysis of the problem. We have for 
the first time viewed separately, and become acquainted with, each element 
involved in the development of a top-level man. Previously we were familiar 
only with the whole process. 

We have discovered that an engineer qualifies for high responsibility 
by excelling in three main channels of development: knowledge of funda 
mental science, appreciation of practical values in everyday work, and un- 
derstanding of human behavior. The engineer learns scientific theory main- 
ly in college. He learns its practical application principally on the job in 
industry. He learns about human behavior in both places. 


CONCURRENT LEARNING ESSENTIAL 


_ We have made the important observation that in all three channels— 
fundamental science, practical values, and human behavior—learning should 
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be concurrent. It is not enough that the learning about human behavior 
begins in school and continues throughout life. The studies of theory and 
practice also need to begin early and continue late. Study of theory without 
practice, or practice before theory, lacks effectiveness. It is thus unsupport- 
ably wasteful of war time and war effort. Such one-sided study will be just 
as intolerable in any efficient postwar plan. 

For the duration, industry has joined hands with the colleges in com- 
bining theory with practical application. Effort is exerted at both ends of 
the line. The fundamentals of science are fixed more indelibly in students’ 
minds through classroom application to industrial problems. Practical ex- 
perience is accumulated in the factory more effectively because it is accom- 
panied by sound upgrading training. 

In college, what is most urgently needed—but difficult to obtain—is 
proper teaching material. To devise industrial illustrations for science 
study in college, the instructor must possess recent first-hand acquaintance- 
ship with industry’s problems. Also, the text material must include pro- 
cedures, examples and problems fresh from industry. 

In college, what is most urgently needed—but difficult to obtain—is 
To provide sound upgrading training on the job, production employees 
with teaching experience must be available on call, part time, to organize 
curricula and conduct study courses. It is important that these instructors 
be actively engaged in production, with teaching merely a side line occupy- 
ing a minor share of their time. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION 

A first-class, all-around solution, good in peace as well as war, appears 
to be a periodical swap of personnel. Experiments are already being con- 
ducted in regularly scheduled swapping of technical men between college 
faculty assignments and productive work in industry. Such a plan offers all 
the advantages of cooperative student training (student assignment periods 
alternating between study in college and employment in industry), mullti- 
plied manyfold by featuring the teacher instead of the student on the co- 
operative schedule. For this all-around service, instructors are most satis- 
factorily selected from among successful engineers, not necessarily profes- 
sional teachers. A recent publication of the University of Texas states: 
“It is infinitely better to train a technical man to be an instructor, rather 
than try to make a technical instructor out of a man trained in pedagogy 
alone, when the latter is not too familiar with the course material.” This 
opinion emanates from a university department which has achieved excep- 
tional results with emergency training in aeronautical engineering. 

The course material must originate with industry if it is to be fully 
applicable to industry. A substantial percentage of the war training courses 
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that “click” with industry employ texts written by technical men from in- 
dustrial plants instead of by college professors, as in the past. This again 
makes it logical that the college instructor be a recent arrival from the pro- 
duction line. He can bring with him notes, data and references constituting 
practical text material. 

When an instructor’s experience is no longer recent, his notes cannot 
be considered the best available text material. Industrial practices change 
quickly. While the instructor’s last “trick” in industry is still not in the 
remote past, it is time for another instructor from industry to replace him 
so he can return to renew acquaintance with industrial practices, just as a 
cooperative student does. Ideally every instructor in engineering subjects 
would alternate between time in college instruction and time on the job 
in industry throughout his entire career. The swapping of personnel will 
have to be worked out gradually, but the placement of college faculty men 
in industry need not wait. Fortunately there is an excess of faculty men at 
the present time, due to depletion of college student enrollments. It will 
pay industry big dividends to give this plan a trial, utilizing for the experi- 
ment every engineering college instructor who is available for as much as 
three or four months and can qualify for industrial employment. This is 
what industry can do now to improve greatly the qualifications of college 
graduates for employment. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT ' 

We have stated that the student must develop in scientific theory, prac- 
tical experience, and understanding of human behavior. Let us not make 
the time-dishonored mistake of leaving his human engineering education 
to chance. The colleges have various methods of inculcating good citizen- 
ship in their students; industry can make a substantial contribution too. 
To be a good follower and fellow worker as well as to become a leader, the 
young technical man must learn to understand people. He must be familiar 
with how people react emotionally as well as with how they respond to en- 
gineering logic. In this connection the curse of war has begotten a blessing 
in Training Within Industry's “package” study courses: Job Relations 
Training and Job Instructor Training. The wisdom of the ages applied to 
dealing with fellow men in industrial situations is presented here in simple, 
satisfying horse-sense fashton. Industry can further its employees’ under- 
standing of each other by use of the War Manpower Commission’s packages. 


CAREERS BY SAMPLING 

Let us examine briefly another educational problem which is not initially 
in industry’s sphere but may well become so. In the preparation of a 
young man for his life’s work, one of the greatest difficulties is his own un- 
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certainty as to what he wants to do. Often he is uncertain as to what he can 
(suitably, or with fair assurance of success) undertake to do. Advice of fond 
parents is no answer; neither is preference of wealthy relatives. Tests of 
intelligence, interest and aptitude are of some value, but they evoke little 
confidence. In each college there are a few exceptional young men who 
seem to know exactly what they want and appear to be going right after it. 
Needless to say, they are the ones who profit most from college training. 
We have interviewed numbers of them over a period of years and reached 
a conclusion about their happy state. Our hypothesis is this: Knowing what 
career one wants to prepare for in college is a derivative of trying out for 
oneself the work in the pertinent business or profession, thus learning first- 
hand what it is like and what are its demands. 

Herein lies a challenge to education, industry, business, the professions, 
and, in fact, to our social order. How may we help young men and women 
entering college to do better than start blindly? How may we help each one 
choose a career by sampling, so that there may be strong assurance of correct 
selection? How shall we begin the vast round of sampling? How can all 
the honorable occupations, professions and personal activities of modern 
living be displayed before the young person standing on the brink of de- 
cision? There must be some way. 

Until we can find it, a vast amount of time and money will continue 
to be wasted by instructing college students in subjects they will never use. 
Further waste will result in the case of those unsuited for college who take 
a year or two or a semester or two and then drop out. 

With the aid of the colleges, industry can do much to remedy this con- 
dition. Cooperative student employment can be offered all freshmen and 
perhaps even sophomores. Each quarter of full-time college study might be 
followed by a quarter of full-time industrial employment. With a continv- 
ing variety of employment assignments until the student finds his niche, 
there will be an untold increment in the benefits derived from subsequent 
college training. If merchandising and the professions, in addition to in- 
dustry, make such exploratory cooperative student assignments available, 
the resulting improvement in education and training will benefit the nation 
immeasurably. 





e THE CONSERVATIVE absentee rate of 5 per cent, which seems to be an 
average figure for American industry today, means that a total of 2% million 
workers are absent from work each day. 

—Gienn Garpiner in Management Information 
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Growth of Training Activities 


Tet there has been an enormous expansion in training programs in the nation’s 

war production plants during 1943 is revealed by the annual inventories of 
apprenticeship and short-term training systems just completed by the Apprentice- 
Training Service of the War Manpower Commission. 

During the 12 months ending November, 1943, fully 3,300 additional plants 
have adopted one or both of these types of training programs with the assistance 
of field representatives of the Apprentice-Training Service. These 3,300 plants are 
in addition to the 28,000 other plants and establishments which had similar pro- 
grams in operation prior to November, 1942. 

At least 1,100 of the 3,300 additional plants have set up short-term programs 
under which thousands of new recruits have been trained for work of limited skill 
on the production line; and at least 2,200 plants have adopted apprenticeship pro- 
grams under which additional thousands of apprentices are being trained for all- 
round skilled work. 

There are two different kinds of apprenticeship systems in operation—area- 
wide systems and individual plant systems. An area-wide apprenticeship system 
covers on an average as many as 30 employers in a city, county or larger area; 
while individual plant apprentice training systems are designed to train apprentices 
employed by a single company. On the other hand, short-term programs are, with 
almost no exception, established on an individual plant basis. 

The number of apprenticeship programs, including area-wide and individual 
company systems in all industries—manufacturing, construction and miscellaneous 
—has increased over 23 per cent during the year ending November, 1943; and 
short-term systems have increased 650 per cent. 

The increase of training programs established in each individual state has 
depended, of course, upon manpower requirements and the size of the war con- 
tracts awarded, and also upon the extent of training programs previously estab- 
lished; but it has also depended to a very large degree upon the kind of war equip- 
ment manufactured. In mass-production plants where the product consists of a 
number of parts, each of which can be standardized, it is possible to break down 
the operations and parcel out the work to a large force of semi-skilled workers. For 
these semi-skilled jobs, employees can be trained -rapidly by short-term training 
methods. In other plants where standardization of parts and division of labor are 
not possible, a large proportion of the force must be all-around men; and this 
requires apprentice training. 

The following 15 areas registered the greatest increase in the number of ap- 
prenticeship programs: Illinois, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Texas, Ohio, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Indiana, Connecticut, California, Minnesota, 
Louisiana and Kentucky. 

The number of short-term training systems expanded most rapidly in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Texas, New Jersey, Indiana, Missouri, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Utah, Georgia, Maryland, California, Illinois and Washington. 

The expansion of training activities shown in the inventories reflects to a great 
extent industrial growfh during the war not only in the big industrial states but 
in states—especially in the South—which have, until recent years, been primarily 
agricultural, such as Georgia, Kentucky, South Carolina, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. In Hawaii, too, there has been a large increase since the attack on Pearl 
Harbor of apprenticeship programs in operation. 
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WARTIME TRAINING POINTS THE WAY 


By E. F. WONDERLIC 


Director of Personnel 
Household Finance Corporation 


The speedup in training methods necessitated by the war will have widespread 
repercussions in postwar industry. Indeed, Mr. Wonderlic predicts, workers who 
have been subjected to “quick training” procedures will be loath to undergo the 
lengthy apprenticeships prevailing in many trades before the war. With particular 
emphasis on sales training, the author scrutinizes training techniques and presents 
a simple formula for quick, progressive training. This article is based on an address 
before the Committee for Economic Development in Kansas City. 





AVE you ever had office boy trouble? We suffer from it almost constant 

ly in our organization, for our office boys are typically listless, indiffer- 
ent, and little interested in their. jobs. 

The other day one of those boys, still under 21 years of age, flew up 
from Florida to see me. Just nine months before he had been one of our 
typical office boys. Now he came into my office, chin up and pilot wings on 
his navy blue uniform. Half apologetic, he said, “Just had to put in a few 
hours flying for experience, so thought I might as well fly to Chicago as 
anywhere.” He and two other student pilots, probably some other com- 
panies’ office boys, had learned to handle a four-motored bomber neatly 
and skillfully in nine months’ time!—the end result of some excellent selec- 
tion and training procedures. 

A young woman who six weeks ago had never handled a flame hotter 
than a high school jitterbug is now qualifying as a stellite welder, previously 
a job that even the best-qualified trainee could not master in less than Six 
months—the end result of sound selection and training. 

Overhead crane operators, those fellows who really “pick it up and lay 
it down” in a steel mill, are becoming proficient in as brief a period as two 
or three weeks, instead of the customary two to three months. 

Inspectors of tin plate, whose job is highly complicated, ordinarily re- 
quire six months to master it. With intensive training, women now are 
coached for this task in six weeks. 

In the Army, men of varied background are classified with astounding 
speed and subsequently taught to master all varieties of tasks—from meat 
cutting and cooking to firing complicated guns; fromsdriving a jeep to oper- 
ating and repairing that ingenious detection device, radar. These achieve- 
ments may be attributed to the application of sound selection techniques 
and carefully developed training. 

Before the war, sales and service employees in some companies were 
being taught to perform their jobs with increased efficiency in relatively short 
intervals; and, while the results were not so dramatic, they were just as real. 
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Where the men were carefully selected and thoughtfully trained, sales in- 
creased 50 per cent over previous levels and in many instances as much as 
100 per cent. The time required for sales interviews was reduced, and inter- 
views were made more effective. Average individuals given adequate training 
quickly became satisfactory performers. 

In attaining war production goals and developing fighting men, industry 
and military experts have brought new techniques into the field of human 
engineering. With such dramatic results evident all around us, the question 
is no longer “Should we train?” but “How can we achieve similar results? 
Can these methods be applied to our present-day personnel problems with 
a reasonably accurate degree of success?” 


IMPORTANCE OF SOUND SELECTION 


Good personnel techniques have achieved results beyond expectations. 
However, training directed at poorly qualified or misplaced individuals can 
be only partly effective. True, even a poor candidate can be trained to 
function beyond his normal capacity. But the ideal combination is the selec- 
tion of the best-qualified person, followed by the most thorough, most aggres: 
sive training program. 

Training as referred to here is not confined to formal courses or aca- 
demic classroom instruction. Rather, it is a continuous process effected by 
everyday supervisory contacts throughout the employee’s working life. Prob- 
ably these daily contacts are even more influential than formal training. 
Training is thus a company-wide problem, and it is essentially the combina- 
tion in proper balance of many ideas, teaching methods, and teaching aids. 

Too often top management shows little concern with training. Usually 
senior executives are so deeply involved in the problem of preserving mar- 
kets, of developing products, of obtaining raw material, that they fail to 
sense the tremendous importance of developing their own personnel. They 
either ignore the problem, or do not realize it exists, or—realizing that it 
does exist—delegate it as a minor function to some minor executive. But if 
training is not deemed important enough for top management to be vitally 
interested in it, how can we expect the rank and file on its own initiative 
to display a genuine interest in it? 

It might be profitable to review here some of the things that personnel 
men have learned about teaching employees. These ideas are applicable to 
both individual instruction and group training. 

The first essential is to know what to teach. Get an agreement on the 
complete problem. In selling and contact work this ordinarily means es- 
tablishing a standard pattern which will work well for the type of people 
you select for the job—and that means determining today’s “best method.” 
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In this process the best ideas of top management, supervision, and the most 
efficient salesmen—in general, the most successful groups of employees in the 
organization—must be consolidated. 

The ideas should then be “boiled down” to a fundamental pattern. 
‘This should be a record of methods and habits which the successful groups 
have ordinarily adopted. The net result is agreement upon a pattern of 
performance acceptable to top management, to the supervisors, and to the 
sales managers who are to follow it up. It must also be acceptable to the 
men on the job, and the fact that the pattern represents the way the most 
successful men have done the job should be made clear to them. The result 
is not a definition of the only possible way a job can be done, but it is a 
definition of one of the best ways. It must be a method which can be readily 
taught—one which will lend itself to teaching methodology. It should. pro- 
vide a structure upon which ideas can be conveyed to employees so that 
their thinking can be initiated and guided through the job procedures. 
Until this is done, there is no specific message to give the employee. Until 
such a complete survey has been made, there is likely to exist only one man’s 
idea as to how the job should be done. 

The next step is what we ordinarily think of as teaching. This step can 
be taken only after the job has been defined and delimited as specifically as 
possible. It is what we commonly look on as training, but actually it involves 
the selection of media to get ideas across to employees. There are many ways 
to do this. Most of the new training ideas that have been developed in the 
last five or six years are in this area. Especially interesting and dramatic 
have been the devices developed for visualizing the job. Unusual methods 
of demonstration which make the learning of the basic patterns easier have 
been resorted to. For example, motion pictures have been placed into service 
as a medium for demonstrating proper motions and proper habit patterns. 
This method of demonstrating the motions of a job facilitates the task of 
showing a new employee what to do. Pictures combined with recordings have 
been used very successfully as demonstration tools. The so-called sound slide 
machine, which is a combination of the magic lantern synchronized with the 
victrola, is one of the most effective training tools—particularly where a voice 
pattern, an action pattern, and a thought pattern must be taught employees. 

Methods which do not facilitate rapid learning as evidenced in the acid 
test of job performance should be eliminated from progressive training pro- 
grams. The most common method of teaching is the lecture method. This 
simulates the atmosphere of the college classroom, in which an instructor 
recites some dry ideas or hands out straight text material. Generally this lec- 
turing only gives the employees mental indigestion and doesn’t aid in get- 
ting their job done. To circumvent this, recorded lectures combined with 
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pictures spur natural enthusiasm, no matter how frequently the lecture is 
repeated. Here is a chance to make use of a “voice with that golden touch”— 
not that of an amateur or a company executive but that of a professional 
actor who knows how to apply the art of voice delivery in selling your ideas. 

It was reported in 1943 that the Army contemplated making some 1,500 
instructional films of this type, supplementing an already elaborate library 
of them. Subjects ranged from machine gun assembly to drilling soldiers. 

The conference method—and by conference is meant not just a “gabfest” 
but a carefully planned discussion—is one of the most effective training de- 
vices and one of the cheapest methods of inculcating and developing ideas. 
Training booklets and manuals must be written from the employees’ stand- 
point rather than the employer’s. To take a tip from advertising men, the 
best training books are now replete with vivid illustrations of how the job 
is to be done. One of the best manuals of this type is the instruction book 
used in Army Cooking Schools on new methods of carving beef. Even in a 
casual thumbing-through of this booklet, the illustrations catch the trainee’s 
attention and give him an idea of how to carve a carcass. Such manuals are 
bound to create interest and to stimulate a desire to think further. Large 
charts are also very helpful in conferences between a superior and his staff. 

A phase of training which is often neglected is the follow-up. Continu- 
ous training has the same effect as an advertising campaign that repeats its 
theme. Many of us do not stick out an idea long enough to capitalize fully 
on it. If a training procedure proves effective, it is better to adhere to it 
than try to devise something glamorous and new. The supervisor’s respon- 
sibility is to see that the procedure which is learned originally becomes the 
daily or habitual procedure of all employees. Until employees master the 
fundamental processes, they should not be allowed to deviate from standard 
practice. 

Uniformity of performance may stifle some individual initiative, but 
the Army discovered long ago that the wisest policy was to select men who 
could adopt uniform habits and achieve uniform performance in order that 
the control problem could be simplified. The same principle is true in 
business. 


FORMULA FOR SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 

In teaching employees the writer has observed a simple formula. It is 
essential first that those responsible for training have boiled the problem 
down to a specific job—that they have limited the teaching problem as 
much as possible. They must insist on the correct procedure from the start, 
and they should train on actual operations. It is likewise essential that the 
trainees be carefully selected and that they be motivated to learn. Following 
is the writer’s formula for quick and progressive training: 











PERSONNEL 


1. Give instructions completely and in minute detail, covering the entire operation. 

Tell what you want done. 

Demonstrate what you mean. Use the best equipment available to give the demon- 

stration, and employ as many types of demonstration as you can devise. Demonstrate 

with sound slide films, with sample interviews, etc. 

3. Request the student to repeat the idea in his own words. Have him first tell you 
what he would: do, and then demonstrate—act out what he would do. Have the 
student tell and demonstrate what he thinks he has learned. 

j. "Have him try an actual sample of the work. Let him make a sales call, let him 
contact a slow account, or (if he is being trained for a factory job) let him try his 
hand at the machine. The conditions in this first attempt should approximate 
actual job conditions as nearly as possible. For instance, if you are showing the 
trainee how to operate a machine, don't give him some worn-out contraption that 
will hardly work. And teach him how to handle the usual problems before you 
down him with the exceptions. 

5. Review with him the application of the basic principles as demonstrated in his first 
attempt. 


no 


Thereafter, place him on his own for a time until he has had an oppor- 
tunity to make most of the mistakes that beginners commonly make. Then 
follow up with subsequent observations to bring him back to the standard 
procedures. From that point gradually reduce the number of observations 
and corrections until his conduct is typical of successful employees. Subse- 
quently, ordinary supervision should follow up his efforts. 

In inaugurating a training program, follow this simple formula. First, 
determine what to teach, then develop a performance pattern, and then take 
these steps: 


Tell the trainees about it. 

Show them how. 

Have them fell you and show you. 

Try out on actual job. 

Follow up to nip in the bud the development of incorrect habits. 
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This formula can be utilized to teach any job. It is not limited to 
mechanical training, but has worked in teaching caniga salesmen, and even 
supervisors. 

Our boys in the armed services have acquired a new appreciation of the 
importance of training and selection. They are learning first-hand what it 
means to be selected for a particular job and completely trained for it. You 
may be sure that they will expect the same kind of treatment from their 
bosses when they get back on the job. 

In the postwar era, workers will be reluctant to undergo lengthy appren- 
ticeships. Since they were taught to perform war jobs in brief periods, their 
attitude will be that similar quick training should be given for civilian jobs. 

While there is still an opportunity, industry should review its hiring 
procedures and training techniques. It should assign experts to study the 
methods which have proved successful in military training and in war plants, 
so that we can apply this experience to understanding the human factor 
and making our fellow men more useful in civilian occupations. 








